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WHAT WE STAND FOR! 


It’s hard to believe that this is our fifth issue 
of SUPERSTAR SPORTS! And by the growth of 
our sales figures (thank goodness), we real- 
ize that so many of you who are with us now 
weren’t there at the beginning. 

That’s why we figure it’s time for us to once 
again declare what we stand for... 

SUPERSTAR SPORTS—as we say on our cov- 
er—is the tough new sports magazine. We use 
photos, comics, exclusives, quizzes, contests, 
comparisons—or what have you—to tell our 
story! There are no boundaries for us... we'll 
look for and find the best way to tell it all. 

We think of the fans—with pinups for hang- 
ing, by opening our pages to fan writing and 
artwork, with contests and prizes, by asking 
for opinions, by writing special features 
concerning the fans’ needs and interests. 

Fans all over.are already talking about some 
of our past features—the one on trading 
cards, the one on getting autographs, the 
one on jobs for kids in sports, the one on bat 
boys, the one on a superstar’s sons. (And 
that’s just the start of what we’re going to do!) 

We stand for the fun of sports, the truth of 
what’s happening, how to better ourselves 
on playing the games, and learning what the 
games are all about. And of course, the PEO- 
PLE of sports—the ones on top, the ones on the 
way up, the ones on the way out—and the great 
public out there watching it all! 


That’s what we stand for! That and always 


some additional surprises. 
And all that is what you'll find in issue Num- 
ber Five! 
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COMING UP 


Two big columns are coming your way! One 
by JIM BOUTON, the two-fisted, two-penned 
author of “Ball Four,” who tells it like it really 
is. And one by Michael Zimmer, famous 
handwriting expert, who'll be telling us 
what superstars reveal in their autographs. 
You won’t want to miss either, 

Plus! Plus! Plus! The greatest contest you 
ever heard of. You can actually become a 
baseball general manager—picking players, 
trading them, seeing if you can win the cham- 
pionship. That’s our first Trading Game Con- 
test with the winner going to spring training 
with his favorite team! 
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“Tm a football player,” Joe Willie Namath once 
said. ‘“‘If I’m healthy, I’m supposed to play.” 

Another time he told a reporter, “‘I’m just trying 

to become the best at what I do.” 
' And there, in a nutshell, are the basic rea- 
sons why Joe Namath continues to play pro- 
_ fessional football ...why, in fact, he still 
_ needs the game to which he has given as much 
as he’s taken. Football’s love-hate affair with 
the New York Jets super quarterback is a 
two-way street. The game needs him as much as 
he needs the game. Don’t let anyone tell you 
differently. 

First of all, there’s Joe’s side of the story. He’s been 
_ in the league since 1965 now. Doesn’t seem that long, 
does it? That’s because Joe Namath is a “now” 
man. You feel good when he’s around and he’ll al- 
ways be thought of as the brash young kid coming 
out of the University of Alabama to personally 
“guarantee” a Super Bowl victory over the Balti- 
more Colts. 

But that happened in 1969! 

That’s what we mean about Joe Namath. 
Time seems to stop when he’s around. And ev- 

P ery year people are saying he’s the best quar- 
BY RAY MACK terback in the business . .. when healthy. 

Now we come to the real Joe, a great athlete who’s 
endured much pain and suffering since coming 
north in 1965. He’s had operations on both knees, a 
broken wrist, and the assorted bumps and bruises 
that go with playing the quarterback position. 

But it’s the Namath knees that are most vulner- 
able, and have led knowledgeable people to say: 


“I’m a football player,” 
says Super Joe, and despite 
the pain here’s why he goes on. 
i a 


Joe Namath hands off to Steve Harkey (36) in top photo, and looks for re- 


ceiver (bottom). 


*‘Joe should quit now, before he becomes a crip- 
ple!” 

But he doesn’t. Here’s a man who’s been at the 
top, has earned the acclaim as number one, has led 
his team to the greatest upset in football history, 
and has been called the best passing quarterback of 
this or any time. Yet he keeps coming back for more. 

During the first five years of his career, he 
miraculously played in every Jet game. Yet 
he played in pain, gimping around on those 
bad legs, dreading the end of the season be- 
cause he’d have to face another operation. 

Then came the 1970 season and a broken wrist; 
followed by the 1971 season and the pre-season 
knee injury. Many people thought they saw the last 
of Joe Namath when he was helped from the field in 
that game with the Lions more than a year ago. But 
no. The two injuries gave Joe a taste of life without 
football. 


‘The broken wrist was the first time in my 


career that I couldn’t play because of an in- ¥ 


jury,’’ he says. ‘‘There was a suspension at 
Alabama, but that was my fault. Being on the 


sidelines while the other guys are beating § 


their brains out, that was too much.”’ 

Teammate John Schmidt, the Jets’ center, 
watched Joe on the sidelines and had similar 
thoughts. 

‘That year of the wrist. Here he was . . . healthy 

. . except that he couldn’t throw. It drove him crazy. 
He realized how much football meant to him.” 

For Joe Namath, football has created a life style 
that he loves. It’s given him wealth, fame, and glory. 
It’s opened doors for him that he never imagined 
were there. It’s made him a celebrity, perhaps one 
of the most famous in the country. 

WORLD’S HAPPIEST GUY 

“I’m the happiest guy in the world,” Joe has 
been known to say. And he means it. The pain is 
nothing. It’s expected, part of the game. And if 
that’s the price he has to pay to be where he 
is... he'll pay it. 

And that’s not all. Football, as a sport, means 
a great deal to Joe. Not only for what it’s done, 
but for what it is. He derives tremendous sat- 
isfaction from winning, from knowing he’s 
the best, from going out and leading the Jets. 
And he loves coming back and proving he’s 
still tops. 

Take the San Francisco game last year. Joe came 
in after being shelved most of the year with the knee 
injury and almost pulled it out with a passing dis- 
play described as awesome. 

“When Joe says ‘jump,’ ” claims Patriots quar- 
terback Jim Plunkett, ‘‘his teammates say ‘how 
high?’ ” That’s the Namath charisma, and his fel- 
low quarterbacks know it. 

‘I want to win every time I go out on the 
field,’’ Joes says. “‘I want to look my best every 


”? 


From the defenders’ view: a look at Super Joe. 


time. I may fool around a little off the field, but 
you can rest assured that I'll never do any- 
thing to hurt my ability to play or the team’s 
chances of winning a game. It all means too 
much to me. 

“It sometimes really gets me mad when people 
accuse me of not taking the game seriously. I’m a 
football player first. Sometimes I think I’d play the 
game even if I didn’t get paid.” 

The big money in sports is just a by-product of to- 
day’s society. Athletes don’t change, as far as their 
basic drives are concerned, and Joe Namath is all 
athlete. There’s never been a great one who’s 
wanted to quit, especially in his prime. Joe still 
feels he can do the job, and as long as he feels that 
way, he belongs in the sport. And he knows it. 

OFF TO GREAT START 

People wondered just how sharp he’d be after the 
long layoff. Well, right off the bat in a game against 
the Colts, he threw for six touchdowns and had 496 
yards through the air! There’s little doubt that Joe is 
at the top of his game. And if he can still perform 
that way, the risk of continuing is well worth it. 

Where else could Joe Namath be a super- 
star? Sure, he can make movies. But he’s not 
about to win the Academy Award. There will 
be dozens of opportunities awaiting him 
when he finally does call it quits, but it’s 
doubtful if he can achieve the fame and ac- 
claim that football’s given him. 

But, as we said before, it’s a two-way street. Foot- 


ball needs Joe Namath, too. He is obviously the 
game’s number one attraction. Besides being the 
best, he’s the most sought after, the most loved, the 
most hated, the most controversial. Namath em- 
bodies every emotion the casual or rabid fan can dis- 
cover. 

Promoters readily admit that they’d rather 
have Namath than anyone else. He’s the guy 
people pay to see. Visiting teams love the Jets 
to come to town, because they know the fans 
will be beating down the doors for a glimpse of 
nim. 

Everything he does makes the media. Joe grows a 
mustache, the whole country knows about it; he’s 
forced to sell his interest in Bachelor’s III, Amer- 
ica sits on the edge of its seats to see what he’ll do; he 
gets injured, and everyone awaits the medical re- 
ports. Then they wait for him to come back. 

A former Jet lineman once talked about life 
without Namath, the cruel facts of which he 
learned after being traded to another team. 

“There are some real stars on my new team,” the 
man said, ‘‘But it’s different. When we come into a 
city there’s no crowd at the airport, very few news- 
men, no TV cameras. We’re not mobbed for auto- 
graphs, harrassed in our rooms, sought after 
wherever we go. 

NOTHING WITHOUT NAMATH 

“It took me awhile to realize it, but the reason is 
we don’t have Joe Namath. There’s only one mod- 
el, and he’s in New York. Without him, it’s just an- 
other team.” 

And so it goes. Namath watchers are every- 
where, and so are the people waiting to sell 
them a piece of the action. That’s how much 
Joe Willie means to everything connected 
with football. 

So there’s need on both sides. And fortunately, 
for both, Joe is still playing in 1972. As a matter of 
fact, unless another serious injury sets in (and it’s 
always possible that the next will be the last), Joe 
will continue to quarterback the New York Jets. 
He’ll continue to play until his phenomenal skills 
begin to erode from the natural elements. He won’t 
do anything to erode them, because he wants to stay 
right where he is now. . . the biggest attraction in 
all of professional sports. 

Heck, would a guy who doesn’t really want to 
keep playing be this candid about his game? 

‘*I'm very serious about football, serious 
about using every bit of my talent to the ut- 
most. Believe it or not, I stay in shape, good 
shape. I may not always get nine hours of 
sleep, or drink my milk likea good boy, but I’ve 
never been out of condition, never been over- 
weight, and never been too tired to play my best 
game of football."* 

Let’s hope it stays that way for many years to 


come. 


BY DOM DELIO 


Who is Kareem Abdul-Jabbar? He’s a 7-2 bas- 
ketball player who used to be known as Lew Alcin- 
dor. He’s also the best all-around big man ever to 
step onto the hardwood. He was a schoolboy star in 
New York City, a collegiate hot-shot at UCLA, and 
he transformed an expansion NBA team to a world 
champion in just two years. 

But he is also a complex individual, with 
his own style and ideas, many of which go un- 
explained, or are misunderstood. Kareem 
Jabbar does things his own way. He rides 
alone. And he’s beginning to show’ the sport- 
ing world that superstardom can be a lonely 
venture, 

On the surface, there is a good, old-fashioned 
American success story—the big, clumsy kid be- 
coming the best basketball player in the land. He’s 
been a winner all his life, and has brought those 
around him up to his level. 

“You concede Kareem his points,” the Knicks’ 
Willis Reed has said. ‘“There’s no way you can shut 
him off. The only thing you can do is take some of 
the other things he does away from him.” 

And Jerry Lucas, who’s also played against 
Kareem, says, ‘‘There’s no doubt in my mind 
that he’s the best center to ever play profes- 
sional basketball. Sure, Wilt is still great. He 
can score and get the ball. But Jabbar does ev- 
erything. His shots, his moves, his quickness, 
He’s just amazing out there. Amazing.”’ 
‘*PEOPLE DON’T TALK TO ME”’ 

But such tributes are nothing new to the man. He 
listens to the things that are said, but rarely an- 
swers them. He’s more prone to making statements 
like: 

“There are many ways in which I’d like to be un- 
derstood more. But people don’t even come up and 
talk to me, so I don’t see how this is possible.” 

O17 ace 

**What do you mean, ‘live in Milwaukee.’ I 
just exist there, on the 13th floor of a high-rise 
apartment. 

“I’m just a soldier hired to do a service, and 
Pll perform it the best way I can.”’ 


“‘People like to read things into my expressions. 
I know I don’t show outward emotions on the court, 
but that doesn’t mean there is nothing going on in- 
side me. 

‘““There’s a wide range of criticism about me. It 
runs the gamut from my composure to my ability.” 

Or’.. 3 ss 

‘“Most people don’t give themselves a 
chance to meet me. I wish more of them would. 
But many of them prefer to keep believing 
what they want to believe and treating me as 
if I’m not even human.’’ 

These aren’t the remarks of a happy man. Ab- 
dul-Jabbar says he has found inner peace, espe- 


cially since he’s adopted the Islamic faith. But that, 
too, has led to popular misconceptions. While he 
is a Moslem, he’s not associated with the Black 
Muslims (to which Muhammad Ali belongs), but 
many people assume that he is. 
DISLIKED IN NEW YORK 

In New York and Los Angeles, the two cities 
where he achieved his greatest degree of fame as a 
high school and college star, he is almost unani- 
mously disliked. At Madison Square Garden, the 
fans serenade him with “Goodbye, Lewie,”’ every- 
time the Knicks beat the Bucks. In L.A., he has be- 
come the villain to Chamberlain’s hero. It’s funny 
how things can change. Wilt used to be the bad guy. 

Despite all this, Abdul-Jabbar’s contribu- 
tions to his team have been immense. In his 
second year in the league, he led the Bucks all 
the way to the championship, topping the 
league in scoring with a 31.7 average. Last 
year, although the Bucks were beaten by the 
Lakers, Kareem was again the NBA’s top scorer 
(34.8) and its Most Valuable Player. 

Yet he shows little outward enthusiasm for the 
game. While no one has ever accused him of not giv- 
ing one-hundred percent, he makes it appear that 
he doesn’t even enjoy playing any more, that, he’s 
just going through the motions and doing a job. 
There were speculations last year that he’d only 
play for a short time, perhaps another year or two. 


Dave Cowens tries in vain to block a Jabbar two-pointer. Kareem scored 
51 that night! 


MRM OR OR OR 


ABDUL-JABBAR 


Now he’s signed a four-year pact with the 
Bucks, and while no figures have been re- 
leased, it’s conceded that he’s among the high- 
est paid players in sports. He’s also talked 
about buying a home in Milwaukee, so may- 
be things are changing. 

But are they? Kareem Abdul-Jabbar is a highly 
intelligent, sensitive young man. He continues 
his studies in the off season and works with under- 
privileged youngsters as often as he can. His new 
religion has its basis in peace, love, and generosity. 
It’s obvious that Kareem is a genuinely good per- 
son, one who wants to contribute to society in a 
positive way. 

IS IT FUN FOR HIM? 

Yet, when he says his goal is to win another title 
because ‘‘I can’t do too much more,” you begin to 
wonder if the game of basketball can offer him 
much more. Is it fun, or is it just a lonely existence 
for this superplayer? Does he long to do something 
else, where in his eyes he might be making a more 
valuable contribution? 

“Pm not responsible for the niche into which 
people have placed me,” he once told a newsman. 


The two greatest—Jabbar and Wilt. 


“I’m not an angry person, and I’m not difficult to 
talk with or get to know.” 

Despite this, there have been times when he’s 
struck out at his tormentors. He’s been known 
to make certain gestures to an unfriendly 
crowd. Tired of being pushed around by the 
more physical players in the leagues, he’d be- 
gun to lean back. He’s stronger now, and very 
few, if any, can intimidate him. 

In a nationally televised game last season, he 
threw what was seen as a sucker punch at the Lak- 
ers’ Happy Hairston. (“I thought he was deliber- 
ately trying to hurt me,” Kareem said later.) The 
mail poured in to the TV station, almost all of it an- 
ti-Jabbar, and most of it demanding to know why 
he wasn’t thrown out of the game. Everyone likes to 
see the big guy take his.lumps. 

Perhaps the most obvious example of Ab- 
dul-Jabbar’s lack of a following is the change 
in attitude toward Wilt Chamberlain. For 
years, fans derided Wilt as a bully, a crybaby, 
an overgrown oaf. They wanted to see him 
beaten, humiliated, outplayed. Suddenly, 
against Abdul-Jabbar, Wilt has emerged as a 
folk hero, the old man, struggling against a 
younger, more talented foe. Now Kareem is 
the giant who must be beaten. 

He has often refused to give autographs (shades 
of Bill Russell) and this has hurt him. But, again, 
Kareem has his own explanation. 

AUTOGRAPHS ARE IMPERSONAL 

‘*There’s an impersonal thing about an auto- 
graph that bothers me. Some of these kids just come 
up, shove a pencil at me, and stand with their heads 
down as I write. Then they just walk off, saying noth- 
ing. 
“T like people, but I enjoy talking with them, 
getting to know them. I don’t see it the other way.” 

Where does all this leave him? Kareem Ab- 
dul-Jabbar is a supreme basketball player. 
He has achieved superstardom in a high-pay- 
ing profession. He is only 25-years-old, with 
perhaps another eight or ten years of ball 
still ahead of him. Yet his heart seems some- 
place else. 

He has few friends within the small circle of ath- 
letes. His strong interests lie elsewhere. His reli- 
gion is a mystery to many. Even his new name irri- 
tates people who simply don’t understand. 

“T find a great deal of satisfaction in success,” 
he has said. “If the public accepts me, fine. If 
Hotta,” 

He stops there. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
would like to be accepted. It would make him a 
happier man. But he’s not about to compro- 
mise his principles and beliefs to achieve 
this. He seems destined to remain, as he is to- 
day, a lonely superstar. ..and the best cen- 
ter the game has ever produced! 
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READERS PAGE 


We received so many contributions of great artwork 
that we decided to devote this month’s READERS PAGE 
to it exclusively. Ten dollar checks are off to each of our 
talented contributors. 


, 
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Tony Esposito by Steve Augustus, Alsip, Ill. 
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BLANDA REVEALS 


WHAT MAKES A 
GREAT RECEIVER 


It’s astounding that 45-year- 
old George Blanda is still 
ready, willing, and able to do 
his share of the quarterbacking 
whenever called upon. 

During the 1970 season 
when George was a young 
buck of 43), he came off the 
Oakland bench five times in 
five consecutive weeks and 
provided the winning or trying 
points for the Raiders with his 
still strong passing arm and ac- 
curate right leg. It was one of 
his most satisfying seasons in 
professional football—and one 
of the greatest displays in foot- 
ball history! 

There were lean years to be 
sure. George spent a frustrat- 
ing time on the Chicago Bears’ 
bench (he was a Bear rookie in 
1949) waiting for a chance to 
play regularly. That didn’t 
really come until he jumped 
to the Houston Oilers of the 
new AFL in 1960. It was then 
that he proved himself a mas- 
terful passer, setting records 
that still stand today. 

KKK KKKK 

Last September 17, George 
Blanda celebrated a birthday. 
The placekicking quarterback 
superstar of the Oakland Raid- 
ers was 45 years old. It was a week 
that Blanda not only celebrated 
his birthday, but also the begin- 
ning of his 24th season of profes- 
sional football! 

And in tossing aerials for 
almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury of professional foot- 


ball, a man has really got to 
know a world and a half about 
receivers. How have they 
changed over the years? What 
have they in common? Who 
are the great ones? What 
makes a man a great receiver? 

Those are just some of the ques- 
tions SUPERSTAR SPORTS 
asked George Blanda. And this is 
what the Grand Old Man of Foot- 
ball had to say... 

‘As far as I’m concerned, a 
receiver has to have good 
hands and quickness. Those 
are the most important assets. 
Notice I say quickness rather 
than speed. When you’re 
working with a receiver who’s 
quick, and has good moves, 
you know just when to release 
the ball, when he’s most like- 
ly to be free and open. But 
with a man who’s just fast, this 
is a lot more difficult. It’s just 
not as easy knowing when to 
throw.” 

We asked George just how long 
it takes for him to get to know a re- 
ceiver. 

“Depends on the receiver. 
With some guys it can take years 
and you never really know them 
completely. There are guys like 
this in the league, but I don’t con- 
sider them top-notch receivers. 
Now take a guy like Fred Bilet- 
nikoff on our club. Fred has the 
most precise moves of any re- 
ceiver I’ve ever seen. I practiced 
with him for about three weeks 
and felt I'd been throwing to him 
for years. That’s the difference. 
A guy like Fred makes it ex- 
tremely easy for a quarterback. 
No matter when I get into the 
game or how long it’s been since 
I’ve thrown to him, I know just 
what Fred will do and how to hit 
him.” 

DIFFERENT KINDS 

Then the question of compar- 
ing receivers came up. Blanda 
spoke about the three phases of his 
career and the receivers he’s 
played with in all three. 

“Now when I first came up with 
the Bears there were some fine 
pass catchers on the team. Har- 
lan Hill, Jim Dooley, and Ken 
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The Grand Old Man of Football in two different 
moods. 


VET SUPER-QUARTERBACK 
PICKS HIS FAVORITES 
| OF 24 YEARS AND 


TELLS WHY. 


. BY STAN STONE 
SSS SSS st 


Kavanaugh were all great in my 
book. They had quick feet and 
knew how to get open. Maybe 
they didn’t have the outright 
speed that some of today’s catch- 
ers have, but you might also say 
the defensive backs were slower. 
I’m not claiming that as a fact. 
But I am saying that everything 
is relative and they were as out- 
standing then as today’s guys are 
now. They could certainly catch 
the ball as well. 

“If you want to talk about 
differences, I'd say it was in 
blocking. There was more of 
an emphasis on the running 
game 20 years ago and it was 
mandatory that a pass receiver 
be a good blocker. He had to 
be if the team was going to 
move. I don’t know whether 
some of the players now can 
block or not. Some of them are 
never called upon to do it. 

‘So perhaps the one big differ- 
ence is that yesterday’s receiver 
had to do more. Today the young- 
sters can practice and train with 
just one thing in mind . . . getting 
open and catching the football. 

‘““Now when I came over to 
Houston and the old American 
Football League, the first thing 
we started hearing from the NFL 
boys was that we were rejects and 
second-raters. I say to this day 
that it wasn’t true. The NFL cer- 
tainly had the majority of stand- 
outs in those early days of the 60’s, 
but the football players in the 
AFL were certainly of a*high 
caliber. 

“IT worked with some great 
ones. Charley Hennigan, Willard 
Duveall, Bill Groman, and Billy 
Cannon are just some I think of 
off-hand. Charley once caught 100 
passes in a season. These guys had 
the same assets that all the fine re- 
ceivers had. They were quick. 
They had precise moves. And 
they had good hands. A guy 
doesn’t catch 100 passes unless he 
knows how to get open and hold 
onto the football. 

MEN SQUEEZED OUT 

‘“There’s no way you can tell me 
that those guys couldn’t have 
played in the NFL. A lot of good 
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‘3 ~ weed aay ee é Ky rs - 4,! because there was just one league 

’ ks and so many teams. There just 

wasn’t enough room for all of 
them. 

‘‘Now we come right up to 
the present. What can I say. 
I’ve had the pleasure of work- 
ing with one of the finest re- 
ceiving corps ever. Fred Bilet- 
nikoff and Warren Wells were 
the wide receivers and Ray- 
mond Chester the tight end. 

‘‘As I said before, Fred has pre- 
‘cise moves. He’s always open. 
People say he’s not that fast, but 
he doesn’t get caught from behind 
very often. Just knowing he’s in 
there gives a quarterback confi- 
dence. 

‘‘Warren Wells was a burner. 
He could fly. But he still had the 
moves to get open and the hands to 
catch the ball. And he was always 
ready to play football. As I said, 
it’s difficult knowing when to re- 
lease the ball when you’re throw- 
ing to a speed merchant. But with 
Warren it was easy. He had the 
other qualities, too. I remember 
a 1968 game against Denver. We 
had our backs against the wall and 
I called a post pattern to War- 
ren. I knew he could beat his man. 
Sure enough, he got open, grabbed 
the ball, then ran all the way to the 
end-zone. I think it was a 96-yard 
play. 

‘‘As for Raymond Chester, 
he’s about the best tight end in 
the business and he’s only 
been playing for three years. 
He’s big and strong, and can 
definitely block. Plus he’s got 
moves, a great pair of hands, 
and fine speed for a man his 
size. A great football play- 
exis 

When we asked George to sum 
things up, he didn’t hesitate. 

“Don’t be fooled by speed. You 
always hear that so-and-so runs 
9.3 or 9.4, so he must be great. 
That’s baloney. The difference 
between a 9.4 man and a 9.8 man 
is the last five yards of the hun- 
dred yard dash. On a football field, 
that means next to nothing. The 
thing is quickness, not speed. All 
the great ones have it.” 
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1. This New York Jet, finishing his second season, led his team in both 2. This is an aerial view of the famous Baseball Academy. What Major 
rushing and receiving as a rookie. His name? League team sponsors it? 
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5. He was pro-football’s outstanding guard in 


1971. Who is he and who does he play for? 
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3. It's Johnny Unitas, of course. Can you name | 4. He won last year's one-on-one cham- Mo auinratiana hee Ai Maan 
three of the four NFL career records he holds? pionship. Who is he? 
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SUPERSTARS? 


HERE ARE THE NAMES TO WATCH, THE MEN 
WHO WILL BE THE GREATS OF TOMORROW. 
BY ROBBIE WALSH 
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SUPERSTAR SPORTS POLL 
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BASKETBALL’S 


What makes a superstar? That’s easy. He’s some- 
one who excels at every facet of his sport, a player 
who’s respected by teammates and opponents 
alike, and one with the ability to single-handedly 
take charge of a ballgame. 

Basketball is a sport with enough indi- 
vidual action so that superstars can be 
spotted immediately. But were they always 
superstars? Not too many. Wilt Chamber- 
lain and Oscar Robertson were superstars in 
their first season. So was Jabbar. But most 
players take a year or two to get used to the pro 
game. Even Jerry West took a season to really 

lossom. He averaged around 17 points a 
game his first year, then jumped to 31 the next. 

The question we're asking is: Who are basket- 
ball’s coming superstars? And once again SU- 
PERSTAR SPORTS has contacted a panel of ex- 
perts. Players, coaches, scouts, writers ...men 
who have seen them all play. The votes were kept 
confidential, but here are the results and some of 
the comments we received. 

THE GUARDS 
Charlie Scott—Phoenix Suns—At an agile 6-6, 
Scott is a flyer who can soar over the little 
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men, and mix-it up with the big ones. He’s a su- 
perstar right now, but he did it in the ABA, av- 
eraging almost 35 points a game last year be- 
fore jumping to Phoenix, where he popped for 
18 points in six games. 

“Tt doesn’t matter which league Scott plays in,’ 
said one coach. “I'd love to build a team around him. 
He moves like the wind and handles the ball like a 
magician. And where‘can you find a man 6-6 who can 
do all that in the backcourt?”’ 

“T hope the courts (law) let him stay in the NBA,” 
said a veteran player. “I don’t think he can be 
stopped, but he’s gonna find it a lot rougher to pull 
off some of his fancy stuff over here.” 

Those were just two opinions. But the consensus 

is that Scott has the talent to become one of basket- 
ball’s best . . . if he isn’t already. 
Nate Archibald—Kansas City-Omaha Kings— 
Little Nate, a six-footer, is coming into his third 
season. Last year he caught fire, finishing sec- 
ond in the league scoring race (28.2) and going 
over the 40 point mark 12 times. Will he be a 
superstar? 

‘“‘No,”’ was the outright answer of one coach. “‘Not 
as long as he’s with a mediocre team. Oscar did it 
over here for 10 years, but there’s only one Oscar. 
Archibald can score in bunches, all right, but I won- 
der if he’s got all the abilities to be super. I don’t 
think he plays enough defense.” 

‘Anyone who scores 40 points 12 times is already 
a superstar,” said a veteran scout. “Archibald is 
greased lightning, and he’s going to get better. If he 
had another three inches, he might be the best ever. 
This way, he’ll never be able to stop the big guards.” 
Pete Maravich (Atlanta Hawks) The Pistol 
looked like he was making it as a rookie. Then 
he got sick and couldn’t go full speed as a soph. 
He still managed to hit for 19 points, but hasn’t 
corrected enough of his old flaws to be the 
complete player. 

“He still dribbles too much, takes bad shots, and is 
a sucker on defense,’ said a basketball writer. 
“But when he turns it on and starts driving, he’s su- 
per-duper.” 

CAUSED BREAK-UP 

“‘T blame the break-up of the Hawks on him,” said 

a player, “though it wasn’t all his fault. Now they’ve 
got to build around him. If he can handle the respon- 
sibility, he’ll be a superstar; if not, he’ll just be an 
erratic, but explosive scorer. He’s certainly got 
the tools.” 
Austin Carr—Cleveland Cavaliers—Carr was 
injured much of his rookie year. When he 
played, he was an immediate 20 point scorer. 
If he stays healthy, he looks like a sure shot. 

“Carr moves like he’s been in the game 10 years,” 
said one backcourt veteran. ‘““You can’t fool the guy. 
Offensively, he’s got the moves and the shot. Once 
he takes charge of that team, he’ll really be super. It 
could happen this year.” 
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Pistol Pete Maravich (above) and Elmore Smith (below) reach for the heights 
of superstardom. 
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“Tl tell you this straight out,” said one of the 

coaches polled. “Austin Carr could be the next per- 
fect guard in the NBA. If he avoids injury, he’ll be 
right up there with Oscar and Jerry. I don’t see how 
he can miss.” 
Calvin Murphy—Houston Rockets—The little 
man of basketball (5-9) is fast becoming a big 
man on the court. He upped his average in his 
soph year to 18 a game, and should be over 20 
this year. He’s proved he can score on any- 
body, but will he ever be a standout on de- 
fense? 

“Probably not,’’ was one expert’s opinion. 
“Calvin is very strong and can jump like a gazelle, 
but he’ll always have his limitations against the big 
guards.” 

AN EXPLOSIVE SCORER 

“Cal will be a superstar, all right,” said another. 

“Not because he’s the complete player, but be- 
cause of what he can do for his size. Plus he’s an ex- 
plosive scorer with the ability to really excite a 
crowd.” 
Ralph Simpson—Denver Rockets—Simpson is 
virtually unknown outside of Denver and a 
few other ABA cities. But those who know, say 
the 6-5, 200-pound youngster who signed out 
of Michigan after his sophomore year, could 
be another Robertson. 

“Simpson has the size and all the tools,” said one 
ABA coach. “It’s a shame he’s in Denver. But he hit 
28 points a game last year and will go higher. And 
don’t forget, he’s still a kid. If he waited for his class 
to graduate, he’d just be a rookie this year.” 

THE FORWARDS 

Julius Erving—Virginia Squires—Erving is al- 
most a unanimous choice as the next super- 
forward in basketball. A 6-6 jumping jack 
with hands the size of a catcher’s mitt, Erving 
can do everything. He’s already signed to 
jump to the Atlanta Hawks of the NBA, but 
may not do that until 1975. 

“Julius was the best rookie I’ve ever seen,”’ said 

one ABA vet. “He single-handedly dominated a 
dozen games. He was the whole team after Scott left 
and he really came through under pressure.” 
Sidney Wicks—Portland Trailblazer—Wicks 
was the NBA counterpart of Erving. A strong 
rookie who led the Portland club in almost 
every offensive and defensive category. 
Sidney averaged more than 24 points a game 
and never lost his cool. 

“Sid Wicks is a winner,’ was one comment. “‘He 
played on all those UCLA teams and suddenly he’s 
with the worst team in the league. He really took it 
well, never stopped hustling, and earned the re- 
spect of everyone around the league.” 

“Wicks will be close to Elgin Baylor before he’s 
through. He’s got the talent and the attitude. If he 
doesn’t let the Portland team get him down, he’ll 
make it all the way to the top.” 
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Austin Carron his way to glory. 
Johnny Neumann—Memphis Tans—Johnny 
Neumann was going to be the next Pete Mara- 
vich in the SEC, until he turned pro. Now he’s 
got to learn to play defense. But all those 
who’ve seen him say he could be a great one. 
‘Neumann can score. Unfortunately, he still 
thinks that’s the only name of the game,”’ said one 
scout. ““On defense, he looks like he stuck to one 
spot, waving his arms for help. If he gets the lead out 
at the other end, watch out.” 
THE CENTERS 
Elmore Smith—Buffalo Braves—Another Big 
E. This one might be better than the original 
(Elvin Hayes). Smith is a seven-footer who 
improved steadily during his rookie year. 
He ended up a 17-point scorer and a 15-plus re- 
bounder. But his stats all improved toward 
the end of the season. He also became an 
agile shotblocker. 


“The only thing that may stop Elmore is his 
strength. He still has problems coping with a 
Chamberlain, Unseld, Reed, or Lanier . . . the mus- 
cle men. Once they can’t push him around any more, 
he’ll be great.”’ 

“You still don’t think of Elmore as an intimida- 
tor,” said another scout. ““There’s something lack- 
ing, but I can’t put my finger on it. Maybe it’s just 
the whole team. Elmore still can be one of the best.” 
Artis Gilmore—Kentucky Colonels—Many al- 
ready think this 7-2 giant is a superstar. He 
certainly was a tremendous rookie, hitting 
23 points a game and leading the ABA in re- 
bounding and blocked shots. Comparisons 
with Chamberlain and Jabbar have already 
been made. 

‘Artis will be better than both. He’s a better shoot- 
er than Wilt and a better defender and rebounder 
than Jabbar. Give him a little more experience 
and weight, and he'll be the best around, maybe the 
best ever.”” 

“Hold it,” said one of the listeners. “Gilmore 

played on a great team. He had Issel right beside 
him and another strong forward in Cincy Powell. 
Put him on an expansion team and he might have 
his troubles. I’m not saying he can’t be great, but I 
wouldn’t overrate him, not just yet.” 
Jim Chones—New York Nets—Hey, this is a 
switch. It’s not easy picking a guy in his first 
pro season, but we’re doing it with Chones. 
The 6-11 star from Marquette seems to have 
everything it takes. He was a recent standout 
and MVP in an all-star game featuring many 
of the top NBA and ABA players. Here’s a 
sampling of the comments about him: 

“The Nets will build a super-team around Chones, 
Rick Barry notwithstanding. This kid will give 
them a supercenter, and it shoukin’t take more 
than a year.”’ 

““Chones will score, Chones will rebound, Chones 
will dominate. What more can you ask for? This kid 
wants to make it big. He’s determined to be a su- 
perstar. I can’t see how he’ll miss.” 


ATHLETES’ FEATS 


JOCK, CAN YOU TELL OUR VAST 
TV AUDIENCE WHAT YOU MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN IF YOU HADN'T 
BECOME THE WORLDS 
GREATEST ATHLETE 2 


YES, HOWARD, T 
PROBABLY WOULD'VE 
BECOME A BRAIN 
SURGEON. 


WELL... PROBABLY NOT 
A VERY GOOD BRAIN 
SURGEON... 
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PHIL AND TONY 
MAKE UP THE GREATEST BROTHER 
ACT IN SPORTS TODAY— 
AND HERE’S WHY. 


BY BOBBY CONNORS 
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There have always been fam- 
ous brother acts in America. Poli- 
tics has the Rockefeller Bro- 
thers, the Buckley Brothers, and, 
of course, the Kennedy Brothers. 
In show biz, there’s the Smothers 
Brothers, the Marx Brothers and 
the Ritz Brothers. 

But in almost all brother acts, 
inevitable comparisons result. 
You like one; you dislike the oth- 
ers. One has more talent or abil- 
ity; the other less. One is hand- 
some; the other charming. You 
can go on and on. 

The sports world has its 
brothers, too. In baseball 
there have been the Waners, 
the DiMaggios, the Coopers, 
the Aarons, the Perrys, and 

.even a set of twins, the 
O’Briens. Football has the 
Farrs, the Richardsons, and 
its own twins, the McKeevers. 
There’s the Van Arsdales 
(more twins) in basketball, 
and the Hillmans and Plagers 
in hockey. Some brother acts 
cross sports lines. Leroy Kelly 
plays football, brother Pat 
baseball; the same for Alex 
Johnson and brother Ron. 
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Tony in a rare moment—down on the ice. 
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Bruce Taylor operates on the 
gridiron, brother Brian on 
the basketball court. 

In many cases, both brothers 
are good ballplayers; but in oth- 
ers, one is a standout, one is medi- 
ocre. Not any more. There’s a 
brother combination active right 
now where both members have 
gone a step further. Both are su- 
perstars and have made it in their 
own right! 

Phil and Tony Esposito! A bro- 
ther act that’s going places. Phil is 
the record-breaking center for 
the Stanley Cup champs, the Bos- 
ton Bruins; Tony is the Vezina 
Trophy-winning goaltender for 
the rival Chicago Black Hawks. 
Together they may form the best 
brother combination in the 
history of sport! 

HAPPY FOR EACH OTHER 

‘““Nothing made me happier 
than to see Tony achieve success 
with the Hawks,” says Phil, who 
made it big first. 

“TI love the fact that Phil’s a su- 
perstar,”’ reacts Tony, adding, 
“but that doesn’t make me not give 
my all to stop him.” 

Brothers, friends, rivals. That’s 


the way it is with the Espositos, 
and the situation determines 
in which order the description is 
put. 

The 30-year-old Phil is the 
current scoring kingpin of 
the NHL. He just wrapped up 
his third league scoring crown 
in four years, and expects to 
be among the leaders again 
this year. But it wasn’t always 
easy. 

Espo came up with the Chicago 
Black Hawks in the 1963-64 sea- 
son. After one year he was put on 
a line featuring supershooter 
Bobby Hull, the league’s best 
one-year goal-getter to that time. 
While Hull was aiming at 50 
goals every year, Espo was con- 
centrating on getting him the 
puck. He still found time to score 
23, 27, and 21 goals, and was con- 
sidered a good hockey player. 

“Phil was never allowed to do 
his thing in Chicago,” said an- 
other Black Hawk player. ““The 
unwritten rule on that line was 
get the puck to Bobby, and when 
you're forced to operate that 
way, you can’t really loosen up.” 

Esposito is big and strong (6- 
1, 210) and loves to operate 
around the net, where his size 
and extremely quick stick 
put him in perfect position 
to pick up a lot of scores. With 
Hull streaking up and down 
the left wing, Phil couldn’t 
play: his game. When he was 
traded to Boston prior to the 
1967-68, many people pre- 
dicted he’d be better. They 
couldn’t guess how much bet- 
ter. 

His first year with the Bruins, 
Phil netted 35 goals and 49 assists 
for 84 points. The next year, he 
really took off, scoring 49 times 
and assisting on 77 others for 
126 points. The assist and total 
points were new league records. 
In 1969-70, Phil slipped to “‘only”’ 
43 goals and 56 assists. But the 
next year, he really took off. 
BROKE SCORING MARK 

Teaming with defenseman 
Bobby Orr (who won the scoring 
title the only year Phil hasn’t since 
1968-69) he scored a record- 


breaking (by 18) 76 goals, add- 
ing 76 assists for an incredible 
total of 152 points. His scoring 
totals were higher than anyone 
deemed possible. 

Maurice ‘‘The Rocket’’ 
Richard once scored 50 goals 
in 50 games. Espo’s 76 in 78 
games has to rank as an even 
greater achievement be- 
cause big Phil sustained the 
pace over a longer period. 

Last season, as the Bruins won 
their second Stanley Cup in three 
years, Phil repeated as scoring 
champion, again going over 50 
goals and 100 points. His per- 
formance over the past five sea- 
sons has been amazing, making 
him one of hockey’s all-time su- 
perstars. 

But what about brother 
Tony? Phil’s little brother 
(by one year, two inches, and 
25 pounds) came on the scene 
out of nowhere. He didn’t go 
into professional hockey 
until he was 25, and didn’t 
come to the NHL to stay until 
1969. But he came with a flour- 
ish and hasn’t stopped since. 

After a brief trial with the Mon- 
treal Canadians, Tony was 
traded to the Hawks and spent a 
year at Houston in the Central 
League. When he came to the 
Hawks as a rookie netminder, 
veteran hockey people took one 
look at him and said he’d never 
make it. 

Everything Tony Esposito 
did was wrong. Most goalies 
stand with their feet togeth- 
er, Tony spread his apart at a 
clumsy-looking angle. He of- 
ten sprawled on the ice and got 
himself twisted and turned in 
awkward positions. They 
said he could never stop the 
high-flying NHL forwards. 

Oh, were they wrong! In 63 
games his rookie year, he had a 
goals against average of 2.17, in- 
cluding a league-leading 15 shut- 
outs. Yet he didn’t change his style 
one bit. (*“That’s just the way I do 
it.’) For his efforts he won the 
Calder Trophy as Rookie of the 
Year, and the Vezina Trophy as 
the league’s top goaltender. 


Tony and his mask. 
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Phil and his trophy. 


his brother. 


HASN’T CHANGED STYLE 

Since that time, Tony has 
proven it was no fluke. He: still 
plays with his awkward, feet- 
spread-apart stance, and he still 
commits the sin of wandering 
from the crease and net . . . and he 
still stops the puck better than 
anyone! His second year he spun 
six shutouts and had a goals 
against mark of just 2.27, and last 
year he was again a moving force 
in the Black Hawks Western Di- 
vision championship. 

What is it like to see your 
brother bearing down on you 
with fire in his eyes? 

‘It’s .frightening,’’ says 
Tony, ‘‘but the reason is that 
he’s Phil Esposito and not 
my brother. Any goalie has 
got to be frightened of Phil, in 
the sense that he’s such a great 
hockey player and always a 
threat to score. 

‘*“That’s how I think of him, not 
as my brother. I just want to stop 
him as best I can. When I do, 
that’s fine. When I don’t, it’s not 
so fine. But being brothers has 
nothing to do with it.” 

Phil agrees. 

‘“Tony has become a great 
goaltender. He’s hard to beat 
and you have to really try harder 
against him. He often does the 
unexpected in the net and you've 
got to be careful, especially 
when working in close. He’s all 
over the puck. 

“Tl say one thing though. 
When we get together during 
the season and talk hockey, 
there’s never any gloating. We 
can talk about a goal or a save in a 
professional way, but there’s no 
hostility or rivalry between us. 
We're good friends and we root for 
each other, except when the 
Bruins play the Black Hawks. ?’'m 
glad for his success.” 

The Brothers Esposito are 
Superstars, both in the 
primes of their hockey lives. 
They’re going to be around 
for another good few years. 
Before they hang up their 
skates, they may well be the 
top brother combination in 
sports history! 
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MARK 
SPITZ: 
THE 

INSIDE 


~~ BY BILL GUTMAN 


Mark Spitz, age 22, Olympic 
Superstar and swimming cham- 
pion! The man who turned the 
sports world inside out with a sev- 
en-gold-medal performance at 
Munich that’s hailed as one of the 
greatest athletic achievements of 
the century. 

Amazing? Fantastic? Indeed it 
is. 

But there is something even 

more significant in Spitz’ 
record-shattering wins. It’s 
the fact that four years earlier, 
at the Mexico City Olympics, 
Mark Spitz DIDN’T win. He 
had openly predicted six goal 
medals in the 1968 games, and 
came up with just two, both in 
relay events. In his four indi- 
viduals, he finished second, 
third and twice out of the mon- 
ey. 
Why? 
Was it just a matter of physi- 
cal maturity? Or did Mark Spitz 
lack some of the qualities then 
that it takes to be a champion? 
What happened between Mexi- 
co City and Munich? SUPER- 
STAR SPORTS decided to find 
out. 

Mark Spitz was born in Car- 
michael, California, the land 
of sun and surf ...and swim- 
ming pools. He was into the 
water early, prodded and 
pushed by his father, Arnold 
Spitz, who placed an early 
emphasis on competition 
and winning. It didn’t take 
long for the elder Spitz to see 
that his boy had talent. Mark 
took to the water like a dol- 
phin, developing a smooth, 
strong stroke that soon had 
him at the top of his age- 
group. 

By the time he was 10-years- 
old, he was already a national 
record holder in the butterfly. 
Then he began to work and sac- 
rifice, practicing long and hard. 
When he got to high school, he 
trained with George Haines, the 
coach of Santa Clara High in 
California and also coach of the 
men’s team at Mexico City. 

TEN WORLD RECORDS 

Three years later, Mark Spitz 
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Mark Spitz swimming to a world record in 200- 
meter butterfly. 


HERE’S HOW A _ CHAMPION 
WAS MADE—AND THE ERRORS 
OF FOUR YEARS AGO ERASED. 


held 10 world records, was a high 
school all-American in every sin- 
gle event except diving, and had 
made the Olympic team. That’s 
where we pick up our story. 

“IT met Mark at the Olym- 
pic trials and went to Mexico 
City with him,’’ Larry Bar- 
biere, a backstroker and mem- 
ber of that 1968 team, told SU- 
PERSTAR SPORTS. “He was 
the most amazing swimmer I’d 
ever seen. He was just so much 
better than everyone else that 
it was uncanny.’’ 

Larry Barbiere was to stay with 
Mark through Mexico City, then 
join him at Indiana University 
two years afterward. He was an 
eye witness as the Spitz saga con- 
tinued. 

‘‘Mark’s problems in 1968 
began soon. after he made the 
team,’’ said Barbiere. ‘‘Here 
was this 18-year-old kid with 
so much talent that he was 
constantly defeating the older 
guys in events they’d been 
practicing for years. I was a 
year younger than Mark. The 
other guys our age expected to 
lose to him, so it didn’t sur- 
prise or bother us. It was the 
older guys who found it tough 
to take. 

“After all, they were suddenly 
finding themselves struggling to 
keep up with a high school kid. 
When you’re 21 or 22, and ready 
to graduate college, things sud- 
denly seem very futile and very 
much wasted when that happens. 
The resentment began right 
away.” 


Resentment in the form of 
jealousy. It wasn’t entirely 
unexpected. But it wasn’t 
helped, either, by the way 
young Mark handled himself 
around his older teammates. 

“Mark wasn’t too diplomatic,” 
Barbiere told us. “I guess he still 
had some maturing to do. Any- 
way, he was very proud of him- 
self. He liked to win, and his pride 
often took the form of arro- 
gance. When he began talking 
about his own ability, the older 
guys really erupted. They dis- 


liked him and they showed it. The 
funny thing was all of the youn- 
ger guys like myself got along with 
Mark. We knew he was a great 
swimmer and we understood 
him.” 


PREDICTION A MISTAKE 


“His next mistake was the pre- 
diction,” Larry said. ‘‘I don’t 
know whether he actually came 
out and said, ‘I’m gonna win six 
medals,’ but he talked around it 
enough for the press and media 
people to write it up that way. 
And Mark really thought he 
would win.” 

Then we asked Larry to de- 
scribe what happened at Mexico, 
something even Mark himself 
hasn’t talked about too much. 

‘First of all, let me say that 
Mark was good enough to win 
everything he entered at Mex- 
ico. He had that much ability. 
Physically, he was ready. He 
has the perfect build for a 
swimmer, big at the shoulders, 
no hips to speak of, long, loose 
muscles, and a lot more 
strength than people think. 

‘He also has something that 
many good butterfly swimmers 
have. It’s called hyperextension 
of the knees. In other words, 
when he kicks, his legs come back 
even further than straight. They 


bend a little in the other direc- 


tion, It’s a great help to flyers. 

‘‘And as I said, he’s got a 
great stroke, he catches the wa- 
ter immediately. His style is 
almost perfect.”’ 

Then he got to Mexico. 

“Things started to go bad. 
Mark didn’t really know when to 
keep his mouth shut. Some of his 
teammates began to openly root 
against him, and he, himself, lost 
his concentration. All of a sud- 
den there were a million things on 
his mind. I remember he wanted 
to buy a camera. For awhile, 
that’s all he talked about, and he 
spent a lot of time looking for it. 
He didn’t realize that he had to 
concentrate on his events first; 
the other stuff would all come lat- 
er. That’s where I think he went 


wrong. 
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SPITZ 

‘*When it was over, he didn’t 
talk much about it, but I know it 
bothered him. The older guys 
laid off once he lost. They had too 
much class to rub it in. But he was 
depressed. He had something to 
prove. If he won, he might have re- 
tired, but after Mexico, he de- 
cided to go to Indiana. He had a 
great deal of respect for coach Doc 
Counsilman, and he was de- 
termined to redeem himself.” 

Mark went to Indiana, and 
the rest, as they say, is history. 
In four years, he broke 18 ad- 
ditional world records, and 
led the Indiana team in all 
the national meets. Bob Hill- 
er, the head manager of the 
Hoosier swim team, told SU- 
PERSTAR SPORTS about 
Mark’s routine under Doc 
Counsilman. 

‘*First of all,” Bob said, ‘‘Doc 
told the older swimmers not to 
judge Mark on the things they'd 
heard about him. He wanted them 
to get to know him on their own. 
Everyond did, and everyone got 
along fine. Mark didn’t come in 
and act like he was king of the hill. 
He soon settled into the routine 
that all the Indiana swimmers 
follow.” 

That routine consists of 
nine workouts a week, five 
regular meetings and four 
others selected by the swim- 
mer. Each training session 
consists of at least 10,000 yards 
of swimming, about the equiv- 
alent of five miles. 

“Doe is a low-key coach,’ Bob 
Hiller continued, ‘“‘and it seems 
to work well for him. He doesn’t 
push a boy. He just lets him know 
what’s expected of him and leaves 
the rest up to the swimmer. Mark 
followed the same routine as all 
the others did. Much of his swim- 
ming in practice is done freestyle, 
some butterfly. Each workout 
lasts about two hours and fifteen 
minutes. 

““Mark also joined some of the 
other guys in working with 
weights. He did this on and off to 
increase his strength and endur- 


ance, not to build up his muscles. 
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Coach Counsilman lets the work- 
outs taper off as the season goes 
on. We do more sprint work and 
build up speed for the big meets 
at the end of the year.” 
SAME AS ANYONE 

Then Larry Barbiere added 
an interesting sidelight. 

“IT know it sounds good when 
you say a champion came early 
and stayed late, really worked his 
tail off. Well, Mark did every- 
thing Doc told him to do—so did 
the other guys—but I can’t say he 
worked any harder than anyone 
else. 

‘*But when Mark went home 
to California to train with his 
old coach, Sherm Chavoor, 
before the trials, I think he 
was ready. A lot of people like 
to say he was bigger and stron- 
ger. Well, maybe he gained a 
few pounds, but Mark was 
physically ready in ’68. As far 
as I’m concerned, it was all a 
matter of attitude and concen- 
tration.”’ 

When he arrived in Munich, 
the reporters gathered around. 
They primed and prodded, look- 
ing for the old Spitz, looking for 
predictions, times, controversy. 
They got none of that. Mark Spitz 
was being careful. His stock an- 
swer for the stock question of how 
many medals was: 

**T think I swam very well at 
the Trials. I hope I can con- 
tinue it here. I’m prepared.”’ 

That was about it. Mark 
Spitz wasn’t saying much of 
anything. He was concen- 
trating on swimming. Then 
the avalanche started. 

First it was the 200-meter but- 
terfly. One gold medal, one 
world record. Next there was the 
400-meter relay. Same result. 
Then the 200-meter freestyle, 
followed by the 100-meter but- 
terfly, the 800-meter freestyle 
relay, 100-meter freestyle, and 
400-meter medley relay. 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 

Seven times in all, Mark Spitz 
entered the Olympic pool, and 
seven times he emerged with gold 
medals and world records (three 
were in relays, four in individu- 


al events). It was the greatest per- 
formance in Olympic history. 

This is not to say that Mark 
Spitz became a good guy over- 
night. He was certainly more re- 
strained in his comments, but he 
was still very direct and to the 
point, often bordering on blunt- 
ness. Near the end, when the com- 
mercial moguls from Hollywood 
started contacting him, he said 
less and less. Some thought it was 
all being saved for the big pack- 
age back home. 

With his innate good looks, 
unconventional (for swim- 
mers) long hair and mus- 
tache, Spitz was already be- 
ing called things like the new 
Omar Sharif. He was being 
mentioned as a future movie 
star, while one person close to 
the situation said his com- 
mercial value after the sev- 
en golds was in the neighbor- 
hood of five million dollars! 

Now there is talk of Mark put- 
ting off dental school, his long- 
time ambition, for a year while 
he sees what else is happening. 
And there’s plenty. 
COUNTLESS OFFERS 

He’s had countless offers for 
TV appearances and film roles. 
He recently made his boob-tube 
debut on the Bob Hope Show, ap- 
pearing in a skit, appropriate- 
ly enough, about a dentist. He’s 
being handled by a prestigious 
firm of agents and is weighing his 
future very carefully. 

‘*Right now I’m not looking 
too far into the future,’’ he 
said recently. ‘‘I’m just tak- 
ing things as they come, day by 
day, trying to do as well as I 
can.”’ 

Mark Spitz has done very well, 
all right. He had the natural 
ability, then had to learn the hard 
way that it takes even more to be- 
come a champion. But he made it. 
Now, his swimming days behind 
him, the greatest Olympian of 
them all must find himself again. 
And this time it could be the most 
difficult struggle of his life. 

The making of a champion 
may be easier than the mak- 
ing of a man! 


SUPERSTAR PREV IEWS | 
SUPER BOWL VII 


A LOOK BACK AT THE GREAT MOMENTS OF SUPER BOWL FOOTBALL HISTORY. 
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SUPER BOWL STAT BOARD 


1967 Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum 


GREEN BAY 7 fe ae 7—35 
KANSASCITY 0. 10 0 0—10 


1968 Orange Bowl, Miami 


GREEN BAY Sess tO 7—33 
OAKLAND 0 if 0 7—14 


1969 Orange Bowl, Miami 


N.Y. JETS 0 7 6 3—16 
BALTIMORE 0 0 0 7—7 
1970 Sugar Bowl, New Orleans 
KANSASCITY 3 13 7 0—23 
MINNESOTA 0 0 7 0— 7 


1971 Orange Bowl, Miami 


BALTIMORE 0 6 0 10—16 


DALLAS 3 10° 0 0—13 
1972 Sugar Bowl, New Orleans 

DALLAS 3 7 7 7—24 

MIAMI o 3 0 d0— 3 


In six short years, the Super Bowl has become the 
greatest single attraction on the American sports 
scene. From the first collision of flesh between the 
NFL’s Green Bay Packers and AFL’s Kansas City 
Chiefs in January 15, 1967, the super game has 
held a mystique and fascination all its own. 


An entire nation waited on pins and nee- 
dles for that first meeting between rival 
leagues. And now, years after the merger, the 
Super Bowl game has all the prestige of the 
gridiron riding on every play. The winners 
and world champions; the losers bow their 
heads in defeat. 

The name of today’s game is money; no one will 
deny that. But there’s one thing that almost every 
player, from rookie to veteran, will trade for the 
green stuff, and that’s a Super Bowl Ring. Ask any 
rookie what his pro football ambition is, and he'll 
tell you it’s to help his team win the Super Bowl. 
That’s how big the game is. 

Why are we telling you all this? Well, take a 
look at your calendar. That time is coming 
again. Before long, the playoffs will begin, 
and the surviving NFC and AFC teams will 
meet in the Super Bowl on Sunday, January 
14th. 

In order to keep you primed and ready, SUPER- 
STAR SPORTS has decided to relive the super 
moments from Super Bowl games of the past. How 
many do you remember? 


SUPER BOWL I—GREEN BAY VS. K.C. 

This was the first and perhaps the most special 
one of all. Up to this game, no player in the Ameri- 
can Football League had ever crashed into a player 
from the National Football League. That, in it- 
self, made this one completely unique. 

There were other factors, too. The Green Bay 
Packers were the current National Football 
League dynasty. Coach Vince Lombardi’s 
wrecking crew compiled a 12-2 record dur- 
ing the season, then beat a tough Dallas Team, 
34-27, to get to the Super Bowl. 

The cast of characters on the Packers were 
household names. Starr, Hornung, Taylor, Dow- 
ler, Magee, Nitschke, Wood, Robinson, Jordan, 
Caffey. You could name the whole team. Kramer, 
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Thurston, rcs. . they were all superstars. 

Facing the Pack was the AFL champion Kansas 
City Chiefs. The Chiefs, coached by Hank Stram had 
an 11-2-1 regular season record and routed Buf- 
falo, 31-7, in the title games. They were clearly the 
class of the younger league. 

K.C. was led by an old NFL quarterback, 
Len Dawson, but the rest of the names were 
strictly AFL. The Chiefs had two huge lines, 
good receivers and runners, and a good de- 
fense. Some experts thought it would be a close 
game. 

On Super Sunday, more than 60,000 fans 
crowded into the L.A. Coliseum to see the clash. 
What they saw was a reaffirmation of Packer 
might. 

“Block and tackle, that’s the key to this game,” 
Vince Lombardi always said. And his Packers 
executed to perfection. They seldom made a mis- 
take. 

The two teams started cautiously. Finally, 
midway through the opening period, Green 
Bay started driving. At the K.C. 37, Starr faded 
back and threw in the direction of veteran 
Max McGee, who grabbed the ball and scooted 
home to paydirt. The Packers had drawn first 
blood. 

The Chiefs tied the game briefly on a run by full- 
back Curtis McClinton, but then Taylor scored be- 
fore the half. A Chief field goal made it 14-10 at half- 
time. 

If the Chiefs surprised anyone, it wasn’t the 
Packers. Green Bay came out smoking in the 
second half, capitalizing on K.C. mistakes. 
Elijah Pitts scored twice on the ground, McGee 
once more through the air. It was 35-10 and it 
ended that way. 

Quarterback Bart Starr was the MVP, putting on 
a show of precision passing that saw him hit on 
seven key third-down plays. The Pack proved they 
were among the greatest football teams ever. 


SUPER BOWL II—GREEN BAY VS. OAK. 

The Oakland Raiders, a rough-tough crew, were 
the new AFL champs. Green Bay came back once 
more for the NFL. Oakland was good, but not in the 
class of the tough Packers. Green Bay took the Raid- 
ers apart, 33-14. Starr was sensational again, hit- 
ting Boyd Dowler with a 62-yard touchdown pass, 
and calling another perfect game. 

Oakland made mistakes, one interception by 
Herb Adderly resulting in a 60-yard return for a 
Packer touchdown. It was the last hurrah for Lom- 
bardi and company. Vince retired to the front of- 
fice, and many of the Packer stars were fading 
quickly with age. Green Bay wouldn’t be back in the 
Super Game, but in the first two, they showed the 
world what a perfect football team is really like. 


SUPER BOWL III—BALTIMORE VS.N.Y. 

This is the game no one will ever forget. It was the 
proud Baltimore Colts against the New York Jets, 
whose brash, young quarterback, Joe Namath, 
“guaranteed”? a victory of the older league rivals. 
The Colts were fired up. They wanted to shut Na- 
math’s mouth for good. But it didn’t work out that 
way. 

Namath called an outstanding game, and 
the Jets executed brilliantly. A second quar- 
ter drive, led by Namath, receiver George 
Sauer and fullback Matt Snell, resulted in a 
score. Snell, bulling over from the four, was to 
gain 121 yards on the day. 

Kicker Jim Turner booted three field goals, while 
the Jet defenders intercepted four Colt passes. 
When old John Unitas finally came off the bench to 
lead Baltimore to its only touchdown late in the 
game, the fans realized it was hopeless. 

Namath and the Jets had done the impossible, 
winning, 16-7, for the first victory for an ALF team 
over the older NFL: entry. Broadway Joe was the 
toast of the football world. 
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runner Mike Garrett. But the defense was a 
lot stronger and the team more experienced. 

The Chiefs dominated the early going, three Jan 
Stenerud field goals making it 9-0. Meanwhile, 
Kapp and Minnesota couldn’t crack the K.C. de- 
fense. When Mike Garrett ran over from five-yards 
out, it was a 16-0 game at halftime. The Vikes had 
one TD in the third period, then Dawson stepped 
back and tossed a 46-yard TD strike to Taylor and 
the game was on ice. The 23-7 final was another 
great upset. 

SUPER BOWL V—DALLAS VS. BALTIMORE 

This is one they'd like to forget. With the new 
league alignment, there was no old AFL team rep- 
resented, since the Colts now played on a confer- 
ence with most of them. Some of the glitter was gone. _ 

Super Bowl V is remembered as the Bloop- 
er Bowl, a comedy of fumbles, intercep- 
tions, freak plays, and poor plays. For the Cow- 
boys, it was the end of four years of frustration 
in which they lost in the playoffs. Now it was 
frustration again. 

Dallas took the early lead on two Mike Clark field 
goals. Then the Colts struck when John Mackey 
grabbed a deflected pass and went 75-yards for a 
score. Dallas led again on a Duane Thomas touch- 
down, but a Colt drive resulted in the tying score. 
Then, with seconds remaining, rookie Jim O’Brien 
kicked a 32-yard field goal to win it for Baltimore, 
16-13. But the errors, much too numerous to talk 
about here, made the game a fiasco, 

SUPER BOWL VI—DALLAS VS. MIAMI 

It finally happened. Dallas, after years of wait- 
ing and trying, won a big one. And the Cowboys did 
it from a Super offense, led by ex-Navy quarter- 
back Roger Staubach, runners Duane Thomas 
and Walt Garrison, and receivers Bob Hayes, 
Lance Alworth, and Mike Ditka. 

Plus, the Dallas Doomsday Defense, fea- 
turing old pros Lilly, Howley, Jordan, Ren- 
fro, etc., did the job on a young Miami team. It 
was no contest, the 24-3 final reflecting what 
may have been the most one-sided Super Bowl 
ever. 

Now what? Do the Cowboys continue on to their 
third straight Super Game? Will the Washington 


Duane Thomas in Super Bowl V! (top) and Len Dawson passing in Super 
Bowi | (bottom). 
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Redskins make it for the first time? Maybe Minne- 
sota will get a chance for revenge, or San Francis- 
co will prevail. In the AFC, Namath is healthy and 


SUPER BOWL IV—MINNESOTA VS. K.C. 

A new National Football League power was 
coming, the huge Vikings from the North. They 
steamrolled everyone enroute to the Super Bowl. 
Led by maverick quarterback Joe Kapp and a 
mammoth defense, the Vikes were heavy favorites. 

K.C. was much improved over its first Su- 
per Bowl club. Len Dawson was back, with his 
favorite receiver Otis Taylor, and hot-shot 


the Jets wealthy. The Chiefs are still tough and the 
Dolphins want a second chance. It’s anybody’s 
guess. 

But whatever two teams make it, they’II be in 
the greatest game of them all. The Super Bowl 
has produced some likely and some unlikely 
heroes in the past. Now, as Super Bowl VII ap- 
proaches, perhaps destiny is getting ready to 
smile on some unsuspecting star once more. 
Stay tuned, it won’t be long now. 
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WIN $10 IN SUPERSTAR SPORTS 
CUT “N” RUN CONTEST 


We're offering five prizes of $10 each to the best answers in our first Cut ‘N’ Run contest. Here’s how 
you play... 

Imagine you’re a running back starting from scrimmage. Answer the first question, choosing either Left, 
Straight or Right. That will gain you 2 yards. Now answer the second question, and your answer again 
directs you either Left, Straight or Right, for a total of 5 yards. 

Keep this up . . . the next step is 9 yards, then you're past a first down at 15, then 23, then a Touch- 
down! That is, if you’ve answered all questions correctly! 

How will you know? Read the letters you’ve passed on the way—if correct they'll spell out a word or 
name with football significance! 

To compete for one of the $10 prizes, send in your set of letters, with a brief note (25 words or less) tell- 
ing what that name or word signifies to you. Originality counts! 

Send all entries to: Cut ‘N’ Run, SUPERSTAR SPORTS, Magnum-Royal Publications, 1560 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

All entries must be in by January 15, 1973. 


Start... 
2yds... 
5 yds... 
9 yds... 
15 yds. . 
23 yds. . 


TD" 6 kes 


THE QUESTIONS: 

From Scrimmage: The football 

Cardinals formerly played in. . . 

LEFT: CHICAGO 
STRAIGHT: MILWAUKEE 
RIGHT: CLEVELAND 

From the 2: Mike Phipps played 

college ball at . . . 

LEFT: INDIANA 
STRAIGHT: ILLINOIS 
RIGHT: PURDUE 
From the 5: Bart Starr played his 
college ball at the same college as 
LEFT: JOHNNY LUJACK 
STRAIGHT: KYLE ROTE 
RIGHT: JOE NAMATH 
From the 9: When Frank Nester 
of West Virginia kicked six field 
goals in one game, he tied a mod- 


ern collegiate record set by . . . 
LEFT: CHARLIE GOGOLAK 
STRAIGHT: PETE 
GOGOLAK 
RIGHT: JAN STENERUD 
From the 15: The longest success- 
ful field goal in a Super Bowl game 

went... 

LEFT: 23 YARDS 
STRAIGHT: 37 YARDS 
RIGHT: 48 YARDS 
From the 23: The first NFL 
Championship game was played 
in 1933, and the winner was... 

LEFT: WASHINGTON 
REDSKINS 
STRAIGHT: CLEVELAND 
BROWNS 
RIGHT: CHICAGO BEARS 


Se Se ee ee 
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WHO’S A FINK? 


That’s a question a lot of peo- 
ple around the U.S. Military 
Academy are asking this year. It 
seems as if Army’s starting quar- 
terback goes under the unlikely 
name of J. Kingsley Fink. And 
that’s the truth. 

With a name like that, you can 
imagine the jokes and news head- 
lines that have been cropping up 
around the Academy. 

ARMY FINKS OUT 

THERE’S MORE THAN 

ONE FINK AT WEST POINT 

FINK REVEALS SECRETS 

These are just some of the 
things that have appeared in the 
media recently. Even Army 
Coach Tom Cahill feels the bite. 

“At first I wasn’t sure what to 
call him,’ admitted Cahill. ‘‘So I 
just say Kingsley, or Fink, and let 
it go at that.” 

THE DYING SEAGULL 

Fran ‘‘The Scram’’ Tarken- 
ton has probably come un- 
der more criticism than any 
Grade A quarterback in the 
history of the game. After 
Tarkenton’s return to the 
Minnesota Vikings during 
the off-season, some of his ex- 
Giant teammates began sound- 
ing off. 

*‘We called Fran’s long 
passes ‘Dying Seagulls,’ ”’ 
said one of his former wide 
receivers. ‘‘It was really 
tough to catch the ball. It just 
seemed to fade out and dive 
down. I gtess you’d have to say 
it was a lack of power.”’ 

When asked about the new 
Giant QB’s, Norm Snead and 
Randy Johnson, the dis- 
gruntled passcatcher said, 
‘They throw the ball better.”’ 

As for Fran and the Dying 
Seagull, well, you just might 
be watching it in the Super 
Bowl this year. 

—— Se Se 
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YA GOTTA HAVE HEART 

In January of 1971, lefthander 
John Hiller, a 28-year-old De- 
troit Tiger pitcher, suffered a 
heart attack. It’s just the kind of 
thing that can kill the spirit of a 
young man, especially an ath- 
lete. 

But perhaps taking a cue from 
basketballer Dave Stallworth, 
Hiller began working out and 
joined the Tigers in mid-season. 
With his weight down and medi- 
cal clearance, he began to pitch 
again, saving several key games 
in the stretch run. 

“When I came back, I had to 
prove to myself that I could still 
pitch,” Hiller said. ‘“Then J had 
to prove it to the team.” 

He did. 


LDEPIND 
TRE 
SCENES 


A NAME BY ANY NAME 

What do the following men 
have in common? 

Bobby Hull, Derek Sander- 
son, John McKenzie, Jim Dorey, 
Gerry Cheevers, J.C. Trembley, 
Ted Green, Bernie Parent, An- 
dre LaCroix, Wayne Connolly, 
Norm Ferguson, Gerry Pinder, 
and Bob Woitowich. 

Well, my friends, they are some 
of the better known players who 
have jumped the National 
Hockey League in favor of the 
new World Hockey Associa- 
tion. And all of them are very rich 
men. 

How long can the sports wars 
continue? 

BACK IN THE SADDLE 

There are 40 Dallas Cow- 
boys, but only one of them is 
really a cowboy. He’s run- 
ning back Walt Garrison, and 


he does a great job of running 
through and around tacklers. 
But during the off-season, he 
does an equally fine job of 
bronco-busting and bull- 
dogging. 

You see, Garrison is a full- 
fledged rodeo performer when 
he’s not making first downs. 

*‘The fun of the rodeo is 
that you’re on animals big- 
ger and stronger than you,”’ 
Garrison has said. ‘‘And you 
try to master them. That’s the 
real challenge.” 

Walt is cut out for the job. 
Cowboy Trainer Larry Gard- 
ner has called him ‘‘the tough- 
est man Iknow.”’ 

Why not? Garrison has been 
known to play and star when 
he’s had a cracked collarbone, 
a bad knee, and a badly 
sprained ankle. And that’s 
called riding high. 


BENDING AN ELBOW 

With the sport of tennis be- 
coming bigger than ever, the 
ailment known as Tennis El- 
bow has also been getting in- 
to the news. In medical 
terms, it’s a strain of the mus- 
cle mass that runs along the el- 
bow joint. The result is scar 
tissue and painful nerve end- 
ings. 

Doctors say the ailment is 
caused by a lack of strength in 
the forearm muscles, adding 
to the stress on the elbow. It’s 
under the most strain when a 
player hits a backhand, es- 
pecially a bad backhand. 

How do you prevent it? 
Doctors say to work on the 
forearm muscles. Build them 
up, then learn to hit a proper 
backhand. 

Easier said than done? 

————_——————— ESSE 


TEST YOUR SUPERBOWL I.Q. 


Score 5 points for each correct answer. 

If you score 90 points or more you are a SUPERSTAR. 

If you score 80 points or more you are a STAR. 

If you score 70 points or more you make the playoffs. 

If you score 60 points or more you’ve had a winning season. 
If you score less than 60 points you’re back on the taxi squad. 


1. The first Super Bowl was played in. . . 
a) Los Angeles c) New Orleans 


b) Miami d) Canton, Ohio 
2. The first Super Bowl Champions were the . 

a) Jets c) Packers 

b) Chiefs d) Colts 


3. The first Super Bowl touchdown was scored by . . . 
a) Paul Hornung c) Herb Adderly 
b) Jimmy Brown d) Max McGee 
4. The team scoring the most points in a single Su- 
per Bowl game: 
a) Green Bay c) Baltimore 
b) Oakland d) Dallas 
5. The player scoring the most points in a Super 
Bowl game: 
a) Jan Stenerud c) Don Chandler 
b) George Sauer d) Jim O’Brien 
6. A field goal in the final five seconds decided the 
Super Bowlin... 
a) 1969 c) 1971 
b) 1970 d) 1972 
7. The winning points in that game were kicked 
DY ns 
a) Jim O’Brien c) Don Chandler 
b) Jan Stenerud d) Howard Cosell 
8. In most recent years, the National Football 
Conference champs have opposed the American Foot- 
ball Conference champs in the Super Bowl. Before 
that, the N-F-L champs played the champs of the . . . 
a) East-West Game c) Rose Bowl 
b) All-Star Game d) American Foot- 
ball League 
9. The first winner when the NFC went against the 
AFG was. .. 
a) San Francisco c) Green Bay 
b) Baltimore d) Minnesota 
10. The team scoring the most total points in six 
Super Bowl games so far: 
a) Packers c) Colts 
b) Chiefs d) Cowboys 
11. The teams picking up the most yardage on the 
ground in one Super Bowl: 
a) Packers 
b) Chiefs 


c) Colts 
d) Cowboys 


12. The player picking up the most yards rushing 
in one Super Bowl game: 

a) Duane Thomas c) Travis Williams 

b) Roger Staubach d) Matt Snell 
13. The player running the longest gainer from 
scrimmage: 

a) Travis Williams c) Duane Thomas 

b) Tom Matte d) Jim Taylor 
14. The quarterback completing most passes in a 
Super Bowl gameis.. . 

a) Len Dawson c) Bart Starr 

b) Joe Namath d) Don Meredith 
15. The player making the most pass receptions in 
one Super Bowl game is. . . 

a) Boyd Dowler c) George Sauer 

b) Max McGee d) Lance Alworth 
16. The longest field goal in a Super Bow] game was 
kicked by... 

a) Jan Stenerud c) Jim O’Brien 

b) George Blanda d) Jim Kiick 
17. The only team to ever win two Super Bow! titles: 

a) Packers c) Colts 

b) Chiefs d) Cowboys 
18. The most Super Bowl games have been played 
Ti. 

a) Canton, Ohio c) New Orleans 

b) Miami d) the Astrodome 
19. The Miami Dolphins’ one-two running punch is 
Jim Kiick and Larry Csonka. In the 1972 Super Bowl 
VI, who gained more yardage? 

a) Kiick c) both the same 

b) Csonka d) both shut out 
20. Before there was a Super Bowl, the big pro foot- 
ball game was the... 


a) Pro Bowl c) Cotton Bowl 
b) NFL Champion- d) Boll Weevil 
ship game 
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YESTERDAY’S HEROES 


JIM 
THORPE, 

All: 
AMERICAN 
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THE GREATEST ATHLETE 
OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
CENTURY—PERHAPS THE 
GREATEST OF ALL TIME! 
BY THE OLD PRO 
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When Jim Thorpe was a young 
boy growing up near the town of 
Prague, in the Indian Territory 
later made into the state of Okla- 
homa, he’d often get a strange 
urge. He might be helping his fa- 
ther with some chores, or playing 
with some of his friends, or maybe 
just lying in the grass looking up 
at the sky. But when the urge 
came, Jim always gave into it. 

That urge was to run! 

The young Indian would 
stand up, take a deep breath, 
and go. Even then he could 
run better than any of the oth- 
er boys in the area. He’d sprint 
across the flat lands, run up 
and down the green hills, 
jump fences and walls as if 
they didn’t exist. 

Other Indian boys would see 
Jim running over the country- 
side and wonder why he was do- 
ing it. Maybe he’s crazy, some 
thought. What none of them could 


possibly know was that Jim 
Thorpe would go on to become 
one of the greatest all-around 
athletes in the history of sport, 
that his achievements would be 
endless and legendary. 

The name of Thorpe still 
wouldn’t be known for some time. 
He was born in 1888, and entered 
the Carlisle Indian School in Penn- 
sylvania in 1908. He was studying 
to be a tailor. 

DISCOVERED BY WARNER 

One day, that first year at Car- 
lisle, young Jim saw some mem- 
bers of the school’s track team try- 
ing to high jump. All the candi- 
dates failed to clear the bar at 5-9, 
and their coach, Glenn ‘‘Pop” 
Warner, was running out of pa- 
tience. Jim had one of his strange 
urges, got up suddenly, ran 
gracefully toward the bar and 
cleared it with seeming ease. 
Warner was astonished. 

‘*Who are you, son?”’ 

“Thorpe. Jim Thorpe.” 

‘‘Have you ever done this 
before?’’ 

*<No, sir.”’ 

Warner sized the youngster 
up and down. Jim was 6-2 and 
weighed 185 pounds. He 
looked like an athlete. 

“Ever play football?” Warner 
asked. 

“A little. I’ve been playing 
with some of the guys in the tailor 
school.” 

““No more of that. Next year 
you play for me on the varsity.” 

That’s how it all started. The 
next fall, Jim was donning the 
pads of the Carlisle eleven. 
Warner saw the youngster’s 
grace and tremendous co- 
ordination. He knew Jim had 
it, but he was still reluctant to 
start the inexperienced In- 
dian. Then against a bigger 
and stronger Pennsylvania 
team, Carlisle’s regular half- 
back was injured. 

‘““Get in there, Jim,’ said 
Warner. “Show these guys what 
we re made of.” 

Jim trotted out on the field. The 
Penn players looked at each oth- 
er and winked. It was as if they 
were saying, let’s break this ba- 
byfaced kid in half. 


> 


COULDN’T BE TOUCHED 

But when Jim got the ball there 
was no breaking, simply be- 
cause the Penn defenders 
couldn’t get their hands on the 
speedy halfback. Jim zigged and 
zagged, he faked and twisted, 
then he ran. Oh, how he ran... 
sixty-five yards for a touchdown 
that gave Carlisle the lead. 

Later in the same game, Jim 
took off again, this time from 
his own 15-yard line. The 
Penn players had murder in 
their eyes. This brash young 
Indian wasn’t going to make 
fools of them again. But every 
time one of them thought he 
had Jim trapped, he came up 
with a handful of air. The 
Carlisle bench went wild as 
Jim crossed the goal line with 
his second touchdown of the 
game. 

Thus began the legend of Jim 
Thorpe and the Carlisle gridiron 
power. In the next years, the lit- 
tle Indian school, led by its dy- 
namic halfback and placekicker, 
Jim Thorpe, defeated the best 
football teams in the country. It 
didn’t matter who was on the oth- 
er side of the line, Jim Thorpe just 
ran around and through them. He 
was an all-America player and 
gaining more fame by the day. 

One day Pop Warner came to 
Jim with a suggestion. 

*‘Jim,” he said. “‘You’re a great 
athlete. I think you should con- 
sider trying out for the Olympic 
team.” 

The 1912 games were due to 
be held in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, and Warner wanted Jim 
to pick an event or two and try 
out. Jim studied all the events, 
then made his decision. 

“Pop, I think I’d like to try the 
decathlon . . .”’ Warner started 
to speak, but Jim interrupted 
him. . .‘‘and the pentathlon.” 

Pop Warner couldn’t believe 
his ears. Jim Thorpe wanted to 
compete in the two most difficult 
events at the Olympics. The de- 
cathlon consisted of 10 separate 
events, and the pentathlon five. 
He didn’t know if Jim had the 
skills or endurance to do it. But 


he looked at the youngster’s 
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Jim Thorpe winning 200 meter race in 1912 Olympics. 


burning eyes and agreed. 
WINS BOTH EVENTS 

At Stockholm, Jim Thorpe set 
the sports world on its ear. He not 
only competed in both events, but 
he won both... running, jump- 
ing, throwing, sprinting, hurdling, 
and vaulting better than any one 
else at the games. Two gold med- 
als. And when Jim stepped up to 
receive them, King Gustav of Swe- 
den draped them around his neck 
and said for all to hear: 

‘lim Thorpe, you are the 
greatest athlete in the 
world.”’ 

The Olympic Games were 
probably the highspot of 
Jim’s career. He finished his 
career at Carlisle and seemed 
to be on top of the world. Then 
it happened. 


It seems that several years be- 
fore, Jim and some of his Indian 
friends had played some semi-pro 
baseball in a league near the 
school. They were paid a few dol- 
lars a game and were happy to 
have the extra spending money. 
What they didn’t know, was that 
this constituted a violation of 
amateur rules. The Indian ath- 
letes were no longer amateurs. 

When the Olympic commit- 
tee found out, they went into 
special session. Without warn- 
ing, Jim Thorpe was told that 
he’d have to return his medals 
and trophies. His name was to 
be stricken from the Olympic 
books forever. 


Jim and those close to him pro- 
tested. It was no use. Jim’s world 
had come crashing down around 
him. Not knowing what to do, he 
turned to the only thing he knew: 
sports. 

He signed a contract to play 
Major League baseball with the 
New York Giants. For awhile it 
looked as if Jim would be a star. 
But word soon got around the 
league that he couldn’t hit a curve 
ball. It was one of his few athletic 
failings. Soon he was arguing 
with his manager, the famous 
John McGraw, and running afoul 
of the team’s front office. He was 
traded to Cincinnati, then Bos- 
ton. His baseball career ended in 
1919, and strangely enough, he 
finished that last year with an 
average of .327. 


BACK TO FOOTBALL 

But the next year he was back 
on the gridiron, joining the Can- 
ton Bulldogs of the new Ameri- 
can Professional Football League, 
which later became the present Na- 
tional Football League. 

Jim was 32 years old then, but 
he never lost his football skills. 
He went both ways, on offense 
and defense, and led his team to 
undefeated seasons in 1922 and 
1923. He could still turn it on in 
the open field, and was a fine 
straight-ahead runner, too. Jim 
was once again happy playing the 
game he loved. 

Maybe he loved it too much. 
As the years went on, he in- 


sisted on continuing. When 
he was 37 he came to New York 
to play with the football 
Giants, and at the age of 41 had 
one last fling with the Chicago 
Cardinals. It was the end of 
the trail. 

Without football, Jim was lost. 
There were some lonely, hard 
years ahead of him. When the 
1932 Olympics rolled around, the 
city of Los Angeles went wild. 
Then a story hit the papers. The 
great Jim Thorpe was working in 
L.A., but couldn’t attend the 
Olympics because he didn’t have 
the price of admission. 

It touched the hearts of every 
American. Jim was found and 
brought to the Stadium, where he 
was given a seat alongside 
Charles Curtis, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and part- 
Indian. Jim was introduced and 
the big Coliseum crowd erupted 
in a roar that was to last several 
minutes. 

GREATEST OF ERA 

Jim listened and remembered 
... all the great things he’d done 
on the fields of play. He was sad- 
dened for a moment, but buoyed 
up by the fact that he was remem- 
bered by so many people. Life 
would be easier for him from now 
on. He just knew it. 

Jim’s last years were better 
and more rewarding. In 1950, 
he was voted the greatest male 
athlete of the first half of the 
twentieth century, beating 
out such notables as Babe 
Ruth, Jack Dempsey, and. Ty 
Cobb. The Indian boy from 
Oklahoma was finally getting 
his due. 

When Jim Thorpe died in 1953, 
a legend was left behind. Wher- 
ever the name of Thorpe is men- 
tioned, people think of the free- 
spirited Indian youth, running 
over the hills and valleys of his 
native state, rising to football 
prominence at Carlisle, and go- 
ing on to perform the most amaz- 
ing ‘‘double” victory in Olympic 
history. 

Yes, sir, Jim Thorpe was 
some kind of athlete. Perhaps 
the greatest there ever was! 


SPORTSWORD PUZZLE 


ACROSS 
1. New Giant pass catcher 
4. Jets coach, first name 
8. Baseball compliment: ‘““Good —_”’ 
10. Feeling you get watching 50 yard field goal 
11. Dallas Cowboy defensive ace, first name 
13. Batting average 
14. Oakland Raider center 
16. Backcourt man for Knicks, Lakers, Bullets, 
Rockets 
18. A word from title of famous baseball poem 
19. Mrs. Seaver 
. Quarterbacked Miami U., Miami Dolphins, De- 
troit Lions 
21. Strikeouts 


23. Third in lifetime homers 
26. Durocher nickname 
28. Pine tar 
31. Score! 
DOWN 
1. Number of teams shutout in Super Bow] 
2. Mets 3B coach (Init) 
3. Patriots’ locale (Abb) 
5. Jockey who won 5 Kentucky Derbies (Init) 
6. Last name of 4 Across 
The ball, a dangerous pitch 
9. Football offense position (Abb) 
11. Dodger outfielder, once a Pirate: last name and 


first initial 


. Super Bowl quarterback star (1st name) 
. __—heels of North Carolina 

. Pirate ss (Init) 

. OB Plum 

. Holdouts won’t —__ 

. At bats and hits 

. Asellout (Abb) 

. Impossible final score in football 

. Bill Bradley’s college (Abb) 

. New York Giant headcoach (Init) 


GAME TIME 


It’s pun time again! The following are tricky defini- 
tions of the names of teams. How many can you fig- 
ure out? 


1 & & De 


Example: People who use credit cards. 
The answer? Right. Chargers. 
The rest are yours. 


. Clementine’s father and his friends. 
. Atoy baby with fish arms. 


American caballeros. 
Pull out without trouble. 


. Legal orders for a pastry. 
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BROOKS 
ROBINSON'S 
SECRET TIPS 


There’s very little Brooks Robinson can’t do on a 
baseball diamond. The Baltimore Orioles third 
baseman is a magician with the glove, perhaps the 
greatest to ever patrol the hot corner. American 
League fans have become accustomed to seeing his 
diving stops, bare-handed pickups, quick hands, 
and accurate arm. 

At the plate, he’s a dangerous clutch hitter who 
knows how to handle the bat. He’s been doing it all 
for the Orioles over a dozen Big League seasons and 
he still looks as good as ever. 

Just recently, Brooks consented to speak 
with SUPERSTAR SPORTS about a very im- 
portant, but often neglected aspect of the 
game—the choice and care of a ballplayer’s 
equipment. 

“Proper care of your equipment is a habit you 
should learn from the start,’ Brooks said. ‘‘The bet- 
ter care you take of a glove, or bat, or spikes, the long- 
er it will last and the more service you’ll get from it.” 

Then the Birds’ third sacker talked about 
something very important to him: his glove. 

“T try to get a glove that’s comfortable. It’s got to 


feel right on my hand. One mistake that youngsters. 


and some Big Leaguers make is to get a glove that’s 
too big for them. Some feel there’ll be a bigger pock- 
et in the big glove, but that’s not necessarily true, 
especially for an infielder. 
OUTFIELDERS USE BIG GLOVES 

“Outfielders will often get a large glove because 
they don’t have to worry about quickness. But the 
infielder must move fast, and that glove has to move 
with him. A big glove will often get in the way, and 
its weight will prevent you from moving as quickly 
as "you normally can. You may not notice it, but 
even if it slows you down a hair, it may mean the dif- 


ference between a pick-up and a base-hit. 

“I often find kids are liable to pick out the 
big glove. They feel it has the better pocket 
and will last longer. Maybe you will grow in- 
to the glove, but believe me, until you do, it’s 
going to slow you down. 

“So my advice is to beware of the big glove. If 
you're an infielder, be really careful. Look for the 
mitt that feels good the first time you put it on your 
hand. Pretty soon you won’t even know you’re wear- 
ing it. That’s the best way. 

“‘Oh, yes, there’s one other thing. Don’t get 
a glove that’s too soft to begin with. If you do, 
it will get flimsy as soon as you start giving it 
any real use. And if you get a glove that’s too 
hard, you’ll have a real job breaking it in. So 
get the mitt that you can handle, that feels 
good, and you’ll be all right.”’ 

That brought Brooks to the next subject, one 
which is always on the minds of young ballplayers. 
How do you break in a glove? 

“There are several different theories about this,” 
Brooks said. ‘“‘I have my way of doing it; some other 
ballplayers have their way. In essence, I’ll break in 
a glove simply by using it. The gloves today are 
pre-oiled and in pretty good shape when you-get 
them. I can use a glove for three weeks in spring 
training, and it’s usually ready to go. 


USE OF VASELINE 

“One thing I do watch is the leather. If it seems to 
be drying up, I'll rub some regular vaseline, or 
any glove lubrication on it, then wipe off the ex- 
cess. This keeps it moist and prevents the leather 
from cracking. It’s also a good idea to do this before 
you put your glove away for the winter. 


BASEBALL SUPERSTAR TELLS YOU HOW TO TAKE CARE OF ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT. 


BY BILL GUTMAN 
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BROOKS ROBINSON 


‘‘Now I just said that I break in a glove by us- 
ing it. Here’s an example of another way. 
Luis Aparicio, one of the greatest infielders 
in the game, has always taken a new glove and 
immediately soaked it in water. After the 
glove has soaked awhile, Luis takes it out and 
ties a ball where he wants the pocket to be. 
Then he lets the glove dry. Once it’s dry, he’ll 
oil it up and start using it. But that’s just a par- 
ticular habit of his. He likes it, and it cer- 
tainly hasn’t hurt his fielding over the years.”’ 

Brooks explained that he has about three or four 
gloves which he uses at the same time. “I only use 
one of them for games. The others I use in practice, 
and for infield drills, etc. That way, I don’t wear out 
my game glove in practice. And a good game glove 
can last two or three seasons. Kids certainly don’t 
play as many games as we do, so there’s no reason 
why, with proper care, their gloves shouldn’t last a 
couple of years, too.” 

Do ballplayers have superstitions or form 
particular attachments to their gloves? 

‘Sure, they do,’? Brooks answered. ‘‘Some 
guys use the same glove for years, even when 
it’s really worn out. They hate to give it up or 
hate to break in a new glove. 

‘“*T remember after the 1970 series, the one where | 
was fortunate enough to make some tough plays 
against Cincinnati. Well, the Hall of Fame called 
me after I was chosen MVP and asked for my glove. 
I wanted to accommodate them, but I just couldn't 
bring myself to part with the glove. I kept it anoth- 
er year. Then when we lost to Pittsburgh in the ’71 
Series, I sent them the glove. I guess you could call 
that superstitious. I didn’t want to part with a win- 
ning mitt.” 

PROTECTING YOUR SPIKES 

As far as the other pieces of equipment are con- 
cerned, Brooks’ advice was direct and simple. 

‘Spikes wear out from use. There’s nothing 
you can do about it. The only way to preserve 
them a little longer is to wear them on the 


ATHLETES’ FEATS 


ROOKIE OF THE YEAR? INTO ONE! 


FOOTBALL ToGs! 


ballfield and nowhere else. If you’re walking 
to the field on a concrete road, don’t wear the 
spikes, carry them. Don’t even wear them 
around the house, or in the backyard. Just 
wear them when you really need them...to 
play ball. And keep the leather clean. You may 
oil it from time to time to prevent cracking.”’ 

The choice of a bat is another problem for 
youngsters and Big Leaguers alike. Everyone 
wants to be a hitter. 

“You’ve got to feel comfortable with a bat,” 
Brooks explained. “Now sometimes I like hitting 
with a 35 ounce bat. It makes me feel more powerful 
and J like making contact with it. But I know my- 
self and my capabilities. I know that I’m not com- 
fortable or consistent swinging a 35 ounce bat over 
a period of time. So I usually stay away from it, Most 
times I use a 32 or 33 ouncer and feel better with it. 

“The only thing that I ayoid is using too light a 
bat. When you get into lighter bats, the quality of 
the wood isn’t as good. That’s why Little Leaguers 
are slowly switching to aluminum bats. It’s diffi- 
cult to get Little League bats with good quality 
wood. They’re just too small and light. 
PREPARING YOUR BAT 

‘‘As far as preparing your bat is concerned, that’s 
also a matter of personal choice. I use both tape 
and pine tar at different times, depending on what 
feels the most comfortable to me. Some guys still use 
dirt. As long as you get a good grip and feel comfort- 
able, any way you want to doctor the bat is all right. 

‘‘And don’t forget the old adage. Hold the 
label up, not down. That way you’re hitting 
on a better grain of the wood and can make 
better contact. But I think you all know that 
one.”’ 

When asked to condense his advice, Brooks said: 

“Your equipment isn’t going to make you a 
better ballplayer. You’ve got to work on your 
own skills. But faulty or improper equip- 
ment can hold you back. A comfortable bat 
and glove will allow you to perform to the 
best of your ability, and that’s all anyone can 
ask.”’ 


MAG, NOW HES SUPPOSED “HE AIN'T EVEN 
I CAN'T BELIEVE (T! WILLIAMS AND } TO BE THE GREATEST LACKS 
THAT CAT (5 BASEBALLS ) MAYS ROLLED / EVER TO PUT ON 
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90 FREE FOOTBALLS GIVEN 
IN FIRST SUPERSTAR SPORTS POLL! 


Enter the first SUPERSTAR SPORTS Poll and you may be one of the lucky winners of your own 
pro-style football! The first fifty ballots pulled out of the big Sweepstakes Bag will be awarded a free 
pigskin! And at the same time you’ll help choose Amerita’s favorite athlete in each of the four major 


sports. 


Just fill in completely the following questionnaire and send it off to: SUPERSTAR SPORTS, 
Magnum Royal Publications, 1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
Get a move on. All entries must be in by December 31, 1972. 


1. My three favorite baseball players in order of 


preference are: 
(A) 
(B) 
(C) 


. My three favorite football players in order. of 
preference are: 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 


. My three favorite basketball players in order of 
preference are: 


. My three favorite hockey players in order of 
preference are: 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 


. My three favorite old time sport stars are: 
(A) 


. My favorite features in this issue of SUPER- 
STAR SPORTS are: 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 


. The features I liked least are: 
(A) 
(B) 
(C) 


8. Features I would like to see in future issues are: 
(A) 
(B) 
(C) 


9. Other sport publications I read are: 
(A) 
(B) 
(C) 


10. I would rate this issue: 


NAME AGE, 
ADDRESS 
CITY: AND:STATE. — —_—_ = —_ ZIP 


Tear out and mail to: 


SUPERSTAR SPORTS POLL 


SUPERSTAR SPORTS 
Magnum Royal Publications 
1560 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 


QUICKY QUIZ 


This All-Pro guard of 
the Los Angeles Rams 
is the son of a former 
Big League second base- 
man. What’s his name 
and who is his father? 
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Sirs/I’ve never heard so many 
comments about any magazine 
as the ones about SUPERSTAR 
SPORTS that was passed around 
here recently. Congratulations. 
Prisoners, Lima City Jail 
Lima, Ohio 
* * * 
Sirs/I think that you have the 
greatest sports magazine since 
Sports Illustrated. But I think 
you are missing a good bet by not 
selling subscriptions. If you did 
I'd be the first one to buy it. Those 
pinups are something else. Keep 
up the good work. 
Richard Schadelbauer 
(Dear Richard from wherever- 
you-are—you left out your ad- 
dress—we do indeed sell sub- 
scriptions. It’s six dollars for 12 


fantastic issues. Editors) 
cE * EF 
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QUICKY QUIZ 
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He's often called the greatest middle lineback- 
er of all time. What is his name—and do you know 
how many times in his seven seasons of play he's 
gone to the Pro Bowl? 
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Sirs/My main purpose in writing 
is to congratulate you on a truly 
outstanding publication. The 
concept is excellent and I have 
every confidence it will be well 
received. Although your ob- 
jective is to appeal to the younger 
readers, | must admit that us old- 
er folk belong in the same audi- 
ence because I enjoyed the 
animated material very much my- 
self. 
I wish you every success with 
SUPERSTAR SPORTS. 
David M. Vance 
Director of Publicity 
Kentucky Colonels 
* * * 
Sirs/Thanks a bunch for your 
great article about rating the 
quarterbacks in your October is- 
sue of SUPERSTAR SPORTS. 
I really love football, my fa- 
vorites being Roman Gabriel and 
Joe Namath. Id like to write to 
them but I don’t know where to 
get the team’s address. I’ve en- 
closed a stamped envelope, so 
could you answer and tell me 
where I can write them. 
Cathy Putnam 
Medical Lake, Wyoming 
(Cathy and all others who have 
asked us info like this: we just 
can’t answer your letters per- 
sonally. Judging by the rate 
they’re coming in, that’s all we’d 
e doing. But this we’ll tell 
you—letters to players can be sent 
to them in care of the club they 
play for, and at the address of the 
stadium they play in. Okay? Ed- 
itors.) 
* * * 


Sirs/I would like to compliment 
Tony White on his article, 
“School for Players.’’ I would 
also like to say that the Kansas 
City Royals are the up and com- 
ing ballclub in the American 
League. 


Mitch Gray 
Houston, Texas 
* * * 


Sirs/When are you and the other 
sports magazines, column writ- 
ers and assorted self-professed 
“experts” going to face the fact 
that there is no real difference in 


the two major leagues? . 

You stated that the power 
“swing”? of the majors rests with 
the National League while only 
inspecting a portion of the fig- 
ures. 

You state matter-of-factly that 
the NL is the better of the two 
leagues because it has the greater 
number of .300 hitters, an unfair 
way because you also say that NL 
pitchers are slightly less en- 
dowed than those of the junior 
circuit. Did you ever think of re- 
versing that axiom: the AL hit- 
ters are averaging less because of 
the better pitchers they have to 
face? 

Other than this one oversight, I 
was entertained thoroughly by 
your first edition, consisting of 
refreshing articles, different in- 
sights, and innovative additions. 
I wish you nothing but the best in 
further publications, and re- 
member to always let the reader 
air his views, and listen to them 
closely, for he is paying your sal- 
ary. 

Rick Ryan 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
* * * 


Sirs/Your books are the greatest, 
but the color pictures are wrong. 
I like to hang them up, but I can 
only hang up 2 of them and 2 will 
be hidden. Couldn’t you put them 
on separate sheets? 
Bill Gallagher 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Bill—and all the others who 
have asked: Really, no, we can’t. 
Printing costs make it impossi- 
ble to do any more color pages 
than we do, and we would rather 
give you a choice of four pinups to 
hang up than merely two. Edi- 
tors.) 
* * * 
Sirs/It’s refreshing to see a 
magaine dedicated to the fan—as 
you have proved through previ- 
ous articles (autograph collect- 
ing, baseball cards, etc.) Keep up 
the good work. Please inform 
your readers of my Vic Davalillo 
fan club. 
Steve Palec 
4019 N. 86 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53222 


[MSEET TWO BROTHERS --A YEAR APART, A SEASOW APAR 
THE OLDER ONE, MARK, A ROOKIE SHORTSTOP WITH 
BASEBALLS GLU/EJAYS-- THE YOUNGER ONE, R/0K 
AEISINAN TROPHY-WINNING QUARTERBACK 
DRAFTED BY PRO-FOOTBALLS WILDCATS. MEET... 


“ANDO RICK STARR SCORES CARRYING THE 
BALL HIMSELF IN AN ENO-AROUND SWEEP 
(N THE CLOSING SECONDS OF THE GAME 
FOR THE DIVISION CHAMPIONSHIP THAT 
EXEMPLIFIES WHAT THIS YOUNG MAN HAS 
BROUGHT TO THE WILDCATS /N HIS VERY 
FIRST YEAR, ACCOMPLISHING THE MIND- 
BOGGLING FEAT OF LEADING HIS TEAM 
70 THE SUPER BOWL !L/STEN 70 THAT 


WHEW! THAT REPLAY 

LEAVES ME HOARSE/AND 

NOW, RICK-- WHAT ABOUT THE 

FAMOUS, OR SHOULD I SAY 
IS WILDCAT 


IM: L WH | O& COMEON, RICK, HOW THERE |T GOES! THE 
SUPER BOWL J/NX ? ral NW | COOL CAN YOU PLAY /7? MEDIA PLAYING UP 
SO h | 7HREE TIMES THE WILDCATS CAN 
mel / Z| | | HAVE REACHED THE SUPER 
BOWL AND THREE TIMES 
THEY VE FALLEN 
APART! 


YOU AND I BO7H KNOW THAT *@ 
ON PAPER THE WILDCATS DON'T 
BELONG ON THE FIELD WITH 
THE SAARKS/ ONE MISTAKE 

ANDO THEIR DEFENSIVE TEAM 

WIL_ CHEW US UP! 


WY you Sound uke THE 
SHARK CHEERLEADERS! 
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YOU'RE NOT THE DID YOU SEE ME ON THAT. VOKEL../ 
K! 


ONLY ONE, COACH! THE HARRY VOKEL SHOW, LO0K; RIC 
COACH 2 WAS IT A GOOD F/ //\ THERES WO SUCH 


LISTENER 2 
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THERES GOOD PLAYS AND GABP PLAYS, 
BUT I DON'T BELIEVE IN U/WXES AND T 
DOW'7 BELIEVE IN LOCKY WE'LL WORK 
OUT AZZ WEEK AND WOBODY TALKS TO 


THE MEDIA PEOPLE, OR 


WATCHES TV, OR-- LET ME LIGHT 


THAT FOR YOU, 
COACH! 
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JUST YOUR LUCK TO HAVE A = le E BEAT ST re 
BUTTER- FINGERED QUARTERBACK! yal AT] Fe ey sets 
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I'D BETTER GO PRACTICES 
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[\ WEEK OF INTENSIVE DRILLS DOES £/77LE TO ALLAY 7—S THEY'RE ALL TOO EAGER! 


THE FEARS OF COACH TIM DONLEY, A STARR PASS TO | > BOBBY {S SO WOUND UP HES 
ACE RECEIVER BOBBY BLACK IS SATTED AWAY-- on TELEGRAPHING HIS MOVES.. 
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DON'T PSYCH WHEN YOU WERE IN SCHOOL, 

L DID YOU HAVE A REALMOWEY _ 

TO THIS JINX | OL Ae et ale 
BUSINESS/ “a 


HUNH-- KID STUFF. 


\ 0 007-7WROW YoU! 


WELL... HOW WOULD / 
You SUAKE UP WAOoPee: 
THE SHARKS? 


LT 

SUPER BOWL SUNDAY, YOU CAN CUT THE TENSION \ a 
WITH A KNIFE! EVEN FROM HERE THE GREEN 

YOUNG WILDCATS LOOK AS TIGHT AS OVERWOUND 
CLOCKS / CAN THEY OVERCOME THE CREADED JINX 
AIV@E THE VETERAN SHARKS WHO HAVE COME OUT 
TO CHEW THEM UP 2 THERES THE KICKOFF 
THE RUNBACK... 


MUIRACULOUSLY THE WILDCATS RECOVERED 
THEIR OAW FUMBLE! BUT THE HULKING 
SHARKS CAN ALMOST TASTE BLOOD! 
RIGHT FROM THE START (TS BEEN 
RAGGED SCHOOLBOY PLAY! 4$ THERE 
SUCH A THING AS A JINX2 YOU TELL 
ME, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
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OH, WO/HES SCRAMBLING 
OUT OF THE POCKET! 


OKAY. WE'VE PLAYED THEM LONG 
ENOUGH, HOW ABOUT A MOWEY 
PLAY? 
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RICK STARR (S RUNNING FOR HS LIFE! 
BACK, BACK HE GOES! WAIT /HES 
BRINGING BACK H1S ARM... 
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(LIKE AN OLYMPIC SPRINTER 


BOBBY BLACK TAKES OFE/ 7 


BOBBY BLACK 
TURNS IN MID- GEN (T/THAT PASS WENT 75 WARDS 
STRIDE AND-- | <a IN THE AVR/IM GSOLECHMLE: 


LOOK, COACH-- BEFORE YOU I DIDN'T HEAR WHAT CAN I say? 
FIRE ME, LET ME EXPLAIN. YOU ANSWER LOOK AT OUR ~ 
I HAD TO LOOSEN THINGS UP. HIM, COACH... 
FROMA HERE ON WE'RE A 
PRO TEAM PLAYING PRO BALL, //fg 
OKAY 2 <b 
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RICK STARR'S BEEN PICKING THS & L TELL YOU, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
SHARK DEFENSE TO PIECES. BURNT ON € a Ne HAVE! WITNESS? A 
y RMANC 
THE OPENING PLAY, THEY DONT DARE APTERNOON! WITH SECOADE TO 
LET BOBBY BLACK GO LONG SO HES GO AND THE WILDCATS AHEAD 
i], SHORT PASSES f ~T RICK STARR AND THE NEW... 
nf ENOUGH! 
IM BEGINNING 
TO LIKE 
: THAT Guy! , 
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I WANT YOU To KNOW OF COURSE NOT! 


DC) ( CHAMPs! 
+ / 1 WAS NEVER REALLY CHEWED 

yy Rien WORRIED/ 18 FIROUGH 
YOUR PIPE STEM! 
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GooPs HOLD THE BALL 
TIGHTLY IN THE ARMAWAY 
FROM THE STACKER. SHORT 
STRIDES. REMEMBER THE 
STRAIG iE pea 
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RICK STARR'S FOOTBALL CLINIC 
HOWMTOMRUNTRORFEXTRAYAROAGE 
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“An authoritative, expert and in-depth 
book of the 1972 Pro Football season. 


| recommend it to all fans’ . 
Weeb Ewbank, Head Coach, N.Y. Jets 


THE 
COMPLETE 
HANDBOOK OF 


New for 72. The Complete Handbook of Pro Foot- 
ball. It's the most complete one available for the 
watch-at-home grid fan. 


® Over 250 stars profiles. With photos. 
® In depth NFL scouting reports and predictions. 


® Easy-to-read chart schedules, including network 
TV games. 


® Play diagrams. New Rules. Complete ‘71 stats. 
Team rosters. 


© All new feature articles: A superscout picks this 


season’s top 10 NFL rookies. Namath, Plunkett? 


Brodie—What you don't know about quarterbacks. 
What makes the Cosell-Meredith TV duo tick? 


can't-miss 
super star: 


Cowboy QB 
oger 
» Staubach 


Order your copy, now, in time for the new ‘72 
season. Send in the coupon below and enclose 


$1.50 


Please rush my copy of The Complete Handbook 
of Pro Football—1972. Enclosed is $1.50. Postage 
and handling included. 


Name 
Address 
City 


NG NG a Zip 


Send coupon and money to: Lancer Books, Inc., 
1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036. PF 1 
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